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There are two main types of 
BICC cables intended for wiring 
to withstand high ambient 
temperatures. *‘Glasil’ cables, 


insulated with silicone rubber 
for service up to 150 C. *Glasef’ 
cabies, insulated with P.T.F.E. 
for service up to 250 C. 


*Glasil” No, 334 

*Glasef* No. 319 
Unifire* No, 344 

*Pren’ No. 331 
Nypren* No, 345 


If you are encountering 
environment problems in 
connection with aircraft wiring 
circuits, our specialist 
engineers will be pleased to 
discuss the choice of 

suitable types of cable with 
you. Further information 

on cables referred to above 

is contained in the following 
Publications : 
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‘BICC * Unifire’ cables have 

récently been introduced for 
wiring fire detection and control 
apparatus. They are type tested 
to withstand open flame at 
1,100°C. for not less than five 
minutes. The composite insu- 
lation consists of glass and 
asbestos impregnated with 
silicone compounds. 


facilities unexcelled in the cable industry, have 


helped to provide many of the answers. Four of 


modern aircraft are listed below, together with the 


BICC cables recommended to withstand them. 


COLD 


Where flexibility at low tem- 
perature is required, standard 
*Pren’ aircraft cables give 
satisfactory service at — 30°C. 
Both ‘Glasil’ and *Glasef* 
cables retain their flexibility at 
temperatures as low as — 75°C. 


The particular environment problems that 


affect electric cables in aircraft have been a major 
concern of BICC for many years. Our designers, 


who are backed by a research organization with 


the conditions most frequently encountered in 


(Synthetic) 


BICC * Nypren’ cables have 
a nylon sheath to resist the 
deleterious effects of the ester- 
based lubricating oils used in 
jet engines. They are otherwise 
similar to * Pren’ cables, having 
an inner glass braid and P.C.P. 
insulation. 

*Glasef’ cables also havea high 
resistance to these lubricants. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
21 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. MUS 1600 Gl 
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This one’s easy — but when it comes to designing the right . i se 
kind of springs and presswork for a specific job, then you a 
may be only too glad to have us help you out. We’ve been 
designing and manufacturing springs and presswork for close 
on a century ; turning them out by the million ; and as 
accurately as if we were watch-makers ! The “ know-how ” now 


at our finger tips is quite amazing — and it is freely at your service. 


TERRY'S spies pressworx 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH. ENGLAND 
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World renowne 


FLIGHT 


Airline passengers remember, with confidence, these facts of leadership of 
the Lockheed Constellation family of air transports : 


FIRST with powerful new Wnght turbo-com- 
pound engines. 


FIRST in scheduled non-stop transcontinental 
service across the United States. 


FIRST pressurized air transport in the U.S. and 
North Atlantic operation in the 350 m. p. h. class. 


FASTEST across the North Atlantic. 
TRANSATLANTIC RECORD HOLDER with 
nearly $0,000 crossings — far more than any other 


airline transport. 


BIGGEST air transport in service — with room to 
accommodate five commodious separate cabins! 


UNSURPASSED passenger comfort, luxury, de- 
cor and appointments — designed for the turbo-com- 
pound Super Constellation by renowned Henry 
Dreyfuss: 


Most advanced air-conditioning 

Most air circulation per passenger per minute 
Widest aisle in the roomiest main cabin 
More lavatory facilities per passenger 


UNSURPASSED in airline preference. A new 
Super Constellation airline starts service every month 
this year and on into 1955. 


Built for speed and long range, the Constellation and 
Super Constellation today fly the world’s longest 
non-stop routes — another mark of dependability. It 
costs no more to fly with confidence on these great planes. 
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FLY CONSTELLATIONS AND SUPER 
CONSTELLATIONS ON THESE 
25 WORLD AIRLINES: 


U.S. A.—Capital Airlines + Delta-C & S Airlines « Eastern 
Air Lines * Northwest Orient Airlines* + Pan American 
World Airways + Seaboard & Westen * TWA-Trans 
World Airlines. 

NORTH SOUTH AMERICA-—AVIANCA (Co- 
lombia) Cubana (Cuba) « LAV (Venezuela) Panair do 
Brasil Trans-Canada Air Lines Varig * (Brazil). 
EUROPE-—Air France + B.O.A.C. (Great Britain) « 
Deutsche Lufthansa * (Germany) Iberia (Spain) KLM 
(Holland) « TAP* (Portugal). 

ASIA & AFRICA -— Air-India International + EI Al 
Isracl + Pakistan International + Thai Airways* (Thai- 
land) «+ South African Airways. 


AUSTRALIA-—QANTAS Empire Airways. *Soon 
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DISTINCTION 
THE FINEST! 


LOCKHEED 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, AND MARIETTA, GEORGIA 
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The Avro 504 established the fortunes of a great pioneer of aviation. Thousands of World 
War I pilots learned to fly in them; hundreds of thousands of civilians experienced flight 
for the first time in a “five-bob-flip”. The basic design was so good that it endured, 

despite the limitations of the materials and processes then at hand. 
Today, modern synthetic resin adhesives make possible the construction of aircraft 
assemblies that are not only of immense strength but cost less to produce and save 
up to 25 per cent of weight. ‘Redux’ bonding is, in fact, so strong that joints 
remain intact when, under loading to destruction, the adjoining metal fails. Local 
stress concentrations are completely avoided and the elimination of rivets pro- 
vides a structure that requires no servicing, presents a smoother exterior surface 
and possesses far higher fatigue strength. The great saving in weight is 

reflected in the additional disposable load. 


Redux 


* Redux’ is a Registered Trade Name 


Aero Research Limited, A Ciba Company, Duxford, Cambridge. Telephone: Sawston 187 
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Submarine weather— Seamew weather 


Simple to fly—even in adverse weather — the 

Seamew gives the pilot all-round visibility. 

Stalling and landing speeds are low. The 

fixed piston-action undercarriage absorbs ‘ 

the shocks of landing on a rough-and-ready Seamew —a tough, economical, all-weather 


— submarine hunter. The Seamew operates with ease 
from country impossible for any other anti-submarine 
aircraft. Airborne in a short distance from an 
emergency coastal airstrip (or an escort carrier), it 
can conduct a maritime search with up-to-date 

radar equipment and use a variety of weapons to 
effect a kill. Simple to fly and robust in construction, 
the Seamew is low in initial cost and also simple 

to maintain under emergency conditions. 


Simplicity and accessibility of components reduce 
maintenance costs to a minimum — in terms both of 
spares and manpower. 


The Shortt answer 
is the Seamew 


Simple well-proven power 

wing folding mechanism 
(optional for shore based aircraft) 
enables the Seamew to be 
stowed in a very small space. 


IN QUANTITY PRODUCTION FOR THE ROYAL NAVY 
Short Brothers & Harland Limited, Queens Island. Belfast. N. Ireland. The first manufacturers of aircraft in the world 
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Designers and Design Draughtsmen with 
experience in the following categories are re- 
quired to work on an interesting new Civil project 
at Southend Airport, Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


C= salaries will be paid (A.E.S.D. minimum). f 
Every assistance will be given to suitable gas 
personnel to find accommodation. 


Controls. 


Ww Structures. 


as and Pneumatics. 


A® Conditioning and Pressurization. 


ho” and Electrical Installations. Sa 


E,NGINE Installations and Fuel Systems, etc. 


All enquiries to Chief Designer at: 


AVIATION TRADERS (ENG.) LIMITED 


STANSTED AIRPORT: STANSTED - ESSEX 
Tel. TAKeley 391 


bottom mounting 
booster pump 


* 
side mounting 
booster pump 


as supplied to 


BRITAIN’S AIRCRAFT 
IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
float 
valves 


SELF-PRIMING PUMP & ENGINEERING CO. LTD., SLOUGH, BUCKS ~° Telephone: SLOUGH 23277 
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IMPROVE jour 
AIRFIELD 


communications, links and systems 
by installiing our 


MOBILE 
EQUIPMENT 


B.C.C. mobile equipment is designed and constructed 
with the same care and precision as used in the pro- 
duction of scientific apparatus. Our equipment is:— 
RELIABLE 

EASY TO MAINTAIN 
SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


BRITISH COMMUNICATIONS 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Second Way, Exhibition Grounds, Wembley, 
Middlesex. Telephone: Wembley 1212 
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Phone: Rochdale 2237 (5 lines) 


ROBERT RILEY LTD., MILKSTONE 
Grams: “Rilospring’’ Rochdale 


SPRING WORKS, ROCHDALE 


—-NEWTON-DERBY— 


AUTOMATIC 


VOLTAGE REGULATORS 


Also Makers of Rotary Transformers and Anode 

Converters, Wind and Engine Driven Aircraft 

Generators, High Frequency Alternators and 
High Tension Bc. Generators 


ELECTRICAL PLANT SPECIALISTS 


QEWTON BROTHERS LIMITED 


HEAD OFF CE B WORES ALFRETON BOAD 
TELEPHONE LINES! TELEGRAMS DYNAMO 
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The Decca 424 
Airfield Control 
Radar 


has been ordered in either static, mobile 
or air transportable form, by... 


The Royal Air Force 
The Royal Swedish Air Force 
Newcastle Municipal Airport 
Silver City Airways Ltd., Ferryfield 
Handley Page Ltd. 
R.A.E. Farnborough 
A. & A.E.E. Boscombe Down 


Air Transportable Scanner and Base 


will be in operation at 
the S.B.A.C. Flying Display 
and Exhibition, Farnborough. 


DECCA RADAR LIMITED, 1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W.9 
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Hawker Hunters are now being delivered to 
the R.A.F. Others are coming rapidly off 
the production lines at the Hawker 
factories to fulfil further orders for the R.A.F. and 
to meet heavy off-shore dollar contracts for 
N.A.T.O. forces. This is excellent news. For with its 


exceptional speed, heavy armament and 
great manceuvrability the Hawker Hunter is 
* the world’s finest fighter.” 


HAWKER AIRCRAFT LTD. 
Kingston-on-Thames and Blackpool. 

Member of The Hawker Siddeley Group 
Pioneer . . . And World Leader In Aviation 
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Non-Playing Members 


NE quite often hears the remark that the trouble with private flying is that, unlike 
the motorist, if something goes wrong the pilot cannot pull into the side of the 
road and look under the bonnet. This, of course, is perfectly true—though, 

fortunately, if the Gipsy and Cirrus engines which power British light aircraft are properly 
used things very seldom do go wrong with them. But when one is seeking reasons for the 
almost static state of development of private flying in this country this is not the root of 
the matter. The real causes are lack of opportunity for it and lack of knowledge about it; 
and the two are very closely linked. If the public had ever been given any rvason to 
believe that they themselves would be able to fly, be able to afford flying or could broaden 
their interests and horizons with the aid of the light aeroplane, then many more would be 
taking a practical interest. 

This matter of active airmindedness is one with which Flight is most concerned. 
Hundreds preach it but few practise it. And we are not alone in our contention that the 
Royal Air Force and the aircraft industry both stand to gain a great deal from an increase 
in recreational flying activities. May we also add the opinion in this connection that the 
tremendous interest and enthusiasm for aircraft model making and model flying is of 
great national value? This country is in the forefront of aviation in every branch and it 
must stay there. It is the airminded younger people who will see to this if they are not 
only allowed the opportunity but if their enthusiasm is encouraged. 

Not every sailor has the opportunity to command a battleship, but at some time he 
does pull on an oar, cox a launch or take charge of a lifeboat. The Air Force could and 
should do better in their corresponding sphere and we wonder whether senior R.A.F. 
officers appreciate how, when one wants very much to fly, it feels to be a penguin in eagle’s 
clothing. At a guess we would say that three-quarters of all the men who enter the R.A.F. 
in ground trades would give their eye teeth to be able to fly as pilots. They cannot fly 
jet fighters, true, but each station could have a few light aircraft as part of its sports equip- 
ment. Maintenance and repairs are all to be had on the spot from the men themselves. 

We are well aware, of course, that a limited amount of gliding is done in the R.A.F. at 
home and abroad. This is to be encouraged, and one or two recent signs of top level 
indifference to R.A.F. recreational gliding are greatly to be regretted. If more men were 
given the opportunity to fly as pilots the R.A.F. would stand a much better chance of 
getting the trades.ucn it needs and of keeping enthusiasm high among them. 


Neglected Scheme 


And what of the aircraft industry? Here again very many men in the factories would 
find a new interest and a new sense of responsibility towards aviation if they themselves 
were enabled to fly. A way is open in the scheme announced as long ago as November 
1951, whereby tax concessions on the cost are available to firms which include affiliation 
to a flying club in their recreation facilities. To date only thirteen companies have 
availed themselves of this offer. The first was Rotax, Ltd., in conjunction with the 
Denham Club. The most active area is Wolverhampton, where several companies support 
either the scheme or the club or both. Other flying clubs should note (and take the hint) 
that this is in part due to the Wolverhampton club’s own efforts in explaining the scheme 
and facilities to firms in their area. 

Two or three of the largest and most influential aircraft and engine manufacturers, 
from whom an example might have been expected and who have local flying clubs ready 
to co-operate, have unfortunately refused to take any interest in the Minister’s flying 
scheme at all. By contrast, other companies—D.H., English Electric, Handley Page, 
Rotol and Electric Hydraulics among them—have been much more enterprising. 

We have better-trained pilots today than ever before—but, in relation to possible 
needs, fewer than in the past. The industry is better equipped than at any other time, 
but the task it is shouldering is more complicated and exacting than ever before. No 
one is able to estimate precisely the value to the country of a reserve of practical air- 
mindedness, but everyone can appreciate the dangers if it be absent. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


The Hainan Incident 


WO radial-engined low-wing fighter aircraft with red-circle 

markings on the fuselage were responsible for merciless 
attack on the DC-4 airliner belonging to C athay Pacific Airways 
(a British independent company) just east of the Chinese island 
of Hainan on July 23rd, according to the pilot, Captain P. Blown, 
who was one of the eight survivors. Following the incident, two 
American aircraft carriers were ordered to the China Sea to cover 
and protect the rescue area, a British note of protest was handed 
to the Chinese Foreign Ministry in Peking, and a statement was 
made by Mr. Eden in the House of Commons on Monday last. 

In his report, Captain Blown stated that the DC-4 was flying 
on the Bangkok-Hongkong leg of its Singapore-Hongkong 
service [described in an article on Cathay Pacific in Flight of 
January 22nd], and was about ten miles east of the international 
air-corridor line off Hainan when attacked. The point at which 
the DC-4 was ditched was between 80 and 90 miles from Sanya, 
in South Hainan. 

The aircraft was attacked without warning, the pilot continued, 
by the two fighters, one flying on each side of and behind the 
airliner. The attack started when the DC-4 was at 9,000ft and 
continued until it was down to 1,000ft. Light-calibre bullets, 
incendiary ammunition, and other types which sounded like 
cannon shells were aimed at the fuel tanks, engines and the 
fuselage. [The La-7—the fighters were later identified to have 
been of this type—has a mixed armament of 20 mm and 12-7 mm 
guns. |] 

The airliner was clearly marked with the airline’s name on 
both sides of the fuselage and with a large Union Jack on both 
sides of the fin. The first sign that the DC-4 had been hit was 
when No. 1 engine caught fire. It was next seen that No. 4 
engine and the main fuel tank were also on fire; the aircraft con- 
tinued to descend and the starboard aileron was shot off at 
2,000ft. The resulting turn to starboard was counteracted by 
closing down Nos. 1 and 2 engines and fully opening No. 3. 
The aircraft then went into a high-speed stall and preparations 
were made for the ditching. 

After the airliner had come down in the sea (at 160 m.p.h.) 
the two attacking aircraft, which had followed it down to 1,000ft, 
circled and then flew away towards Sanya. The survivors 
climbed aboard one of the DC-4’s inflatable dinghies. Captain 
Blown praised the work of the pilots of the rescue aircraft, 
especially the captain of a U.S. Navy amphibian which landed 
near a small island and taxied out to the dinghy in an extremely 
rough sea to take aboard the nine survivors, one of whom sub- 
sequently died. 

In the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. Eden stated that 
the Chinese Government had accepted responsibility for the 
attack, which they said was “entirely accidental.” They had ex- 
pressed sympathy and regret over the occurrence, were consider- 
ing the question of appropriate compensation, and were taking 
appropriate measures to deal with the incident. Mr. Eden said 


that the British Government welcomed this prompt offer to 
make amends for this savage and inexcusable attack upon an 
unarmed passenger aircraft. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, Mr. Dulles had announced that, 
early on Monday morning, “two United States carrier-based 


Cepital 
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GETTING AROUND: For his tour of R.A.F. stations concerned in Exercise 

Dividend (see pages 134-136) Lord De L'Isle and Dudley, V.C., Secretary 

of State for Air, made use of a Vampire Trainer, in the cockpit of which 

he is seen just before leaving Northolt. He was piloted by his Personal 
Air Secretary, S/L. J. E. S. Hill, D.S.O. 


planes of the rescue type,” while seeking survivors, had been 
attacked by two Chinese Communist fighters, apparently of the 
same type that had shot down the DC-4. The American aircraft 
had thereupon shot down the two fighters. 
Subsequent reports say that this further incident occurred at 
5 am., or 54 minutes before Communist China Radio 
announced the apology. It was also reported that the American 
carrier aircraft were Skyraiders. 


Pressing-on at Seattle 


‘THE Boeing Airplane Company is rapidly making up for time 
lost by the taxying accident which delayed the maiden flight 
of their Stratoliner/Stratotanker prototype. Within eight days 
of the first flight on July 15th, the aircraft logged 15 hr 46 min 
in the air, reached a height of 42,000ft and was flown at speeds 
above 0.8 Mach. In charge of flight testing are A. M. Johnston 
and R. L. Loesch, assisted by engineers L. A. Binegar, B. White- 
head and P. Clark on the later flights. 

There follows a brief summary of trials performed up to 
July 22nd: the date and duration of the flight are given in each 
case:— 

July 15th, 1 hr 24 min: Low- and medium-altitude “shake- 
down”; lateral control tried out at low and medium speeds with 
flaps extended and retracted. July 17th, 2 hr 25 min: Aircraft 
reached 27,300ft and 485 m.p.h. true airspeed; lateral control again 
studied, at higher speed; air conditioning and wind-shield heating 
checked. Fuly 9th, 2 hr 19 min: Systems and control effectiveness 
studied at high altitudes; aircraft reached 42,000ft and a maximum 
speed of above M=0-8—550 mp.h. July 20th, 1 hr 49 min: 
Checking of emergency systems, including manual lowering of 
flaps to fully down position; simulated overshoot performed in 
“very satisfactory” manner. July 20th, 21 min: Low-speed, low- 
altitude test. July 21st, 3 hr SS min: Climb to operational altitude 
at maximum climb power to give engine cooling and pressure 
data; sound-level measurements taken in cabin; engines shut off 
and re-started; descents made at 5,000-6,000ft/min with air- 
brakes out and wheels down to test tank vents, A.S.I. calibrated 


“Flight"’ photograph 
NEW LOOK: Production Vis- 
counts have already appeared in 
the colours of B.E.A., Air France, 
Aer + us and—as reported on 
page 156—T.A.A. The prototype 
Viscount 700, G-AMAYV, is now to 
be seen—for demonstration pur- 
poses—in the smart red-and- 
white styling of Capital Airlines. 
This American company has 
ordered three Viscount 744s, for 
delivery early next year, and has 


a an option for 37 more. 
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PRIMARY AND BASIC flying training— 
and even a portion of the syllabus now 
covered by advanced jet trainers—are 
expected to come within the scope of 
the Hunting Percival Jet Provost, seen 
here in its R.A.F. markings. Span is 
35ft. Sin., length 31ft. 11in. and 
height 12ft. 8in. 


with “trailing bomb” static source. July 22nd, 3 hr 33 min: Full 
stall investigated; “cold soak” test (involving study of all parts 
of the aircraft under low-temperature conditions) performed at 
high altitude; brief check made of the 707’s ability to “formate” 
with the B-52, as in aerial refuelling. 


French Supersonics 


ON July 17th the second prototype of the S.E.5000 Baroudeur 

trolley-launched, skid-landing, attack fighter was dived at 
supersonic speed by Pierre Maulandi. Tests during the past few 
months have shown that this aircraft can use fields of less than 
1,000 metres in extent, and that it can be operated from the most 
diverse terrains; thus it was flown from pebbles at Crau, un- 
cultivated fields near Toulouse, the beach at La Baule, and muddy 
and frozen ground at Villaroche. 

Two days after the Baroudeur made its supersonic dive the 
Marcel Dassault Mystére IVN (reheat Rolls-Royce Avon) made 
its first flight, piloted by M. Muselli, and on its third flight, on 
the following day, likewise achieved supersonic speed in a dive. 
The Mystére IVN resembles the IVB but has a radar nose with 
“beard” intake, 4 la F-86D. 


Finland Buys Migs 


THE Finnish Foreign Ministry has confirmed that the Finnish 
Government has recently negotiated the purchase of “two or 
three” Russian Mig fighters, and it is understood that the U.S. 
Government is seeking more information concerning the deal. 
According to Washington reports, Finland is to receive “additional 
jet training planes” from Russia, and it is likely that a Russian air 
mission will be sent to train Finnish pilots. U.S. officials point 
out that the Finnish Air Force will be the only one among the 
“free nations” to receive Soviet aircraft. 

A spokesman at the Finnish Legation in Washington has re- 
marked that last year the Finnish Air Force acquired some jet 
training aircraft from Britain and “apparently had difficulty in 
obtaining any more.” It is presumed that the aircraft to which he 
referred were de Havilland Vamoire single-seaters. While it is 
known that de Havillands are willing—indeed eager—to supply 
any quantity of additional machines which might be ordered, 
negotiations may have been influenced by currency difficulties. 


Otter versus Helicopter 


UNDER the code-name “Skydrop II,” evaluations of fixed-wing 
and rotary-wing aircraft for supply and liaison duties have 
recently been made by the Canadian Army. One of the aircraft 
taking part in these competitive trials was a de Havilland Canada 
Otter, flown from the company’s Toronto plant by S/L. D. J. 
Givens. It is claimed that the Otter can carry 2,700 lb of cargo 
or 14 passengers over a speed range of 40 m.p.h. to 138 m.p.h., 
and that it can be quickly converted to carry six stretchers and 
three sitting patients. Its low speed is claimed to make it ideal 
for precision parachute dropping. 

The Otter is already in service with the R.C.A.F. on liaison 
and rescue duties. It is also in service with the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force and with various civil companies in many parts of the 
world. Following the example of the Beaver (which in U.S.A.F. 
bears the designation L-20), the Otter can be fitted with either 
wheel, float or ski undercarriage, and is designed for operation 
in undeveloped country and from “unimproved” air-strips. 


The Commons Discuss Aircraft Noise 


A DESCRIPTION by Mr. Alan Lennox-Boyd, the Minister of 
Transport and Civil Aviation, of further steps to deal with 
the problem of aircraft noise represented the substantial outcome 
of a House of Commons debate last week on the Order which 
exempts manufacturing aerodromes from lawsuits in respect of 
noise. The case made out followed much the same line of 
argument as that pursued during a recent discussion of the same 
subiect in the House of Lords. 

Mr. LENNOx-Boyp, replying to the debate, said that he could 


imagine no more useful sphere of activity for scientists and others 
than to find in the field of aircraft development something which 
could be done about noise—one of the great problems of the 
modern age. Manufacturers depended upon the goodwill of the 
districts where they recruited their labour and had their works, 
and they also depended upon their own technical staffs working 
in as much calm and comfort as was possible. What was happen- 
ing to people living near to an aerodrome might be even more dis- 
turbing for those whose task was the working out of complicated 
matters concerning aircraft manufacture. 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd reminded the House that the Order had 
nothing whatever to do with the noise from engines which were 
not in an aircraft—e.g. an engine on the test-bed. In that case 
the ordinary law prevailed, and any aggrieved person could take 
any action he liked. The Order was solely concerned with the 
various incidents of taking off, or landing, or moving on the 
ground, or aircraft operation for certain specific purposes. 

After discussing the possible courses open to him in relation 
to the recent Hawker action, the Minister went on to describe 
what was being done by the Government to provide an alterna- 
tive remedy to people who had undoubtedly lost certain of their 
Common Law rights. 

The Minister of Supply, he said, had asked aircraft manufac- 
turers for information as to the steps which they were taking to 
reduce noise. The reports from the aerodromes concerned would 
be carefully examined and, in the light of their replies, he would 
not hesitate to prescribe regulations for individual airfields. 

The Government had recently been in close touch with the 
United States and elsewhere on the problem and had assisted, 
and would continue to assist, research institutions at home, both to 
minimize the noise actually made by the engines and to reduce 
the disturbance that the noise caused to the public. Rolls-Royce, 
Ltd., and others had already produced results relating to the 
former aspect which were encouraging. 

Experiments were also being carried out in the use of acoustic 
walls and screens, and suggested that these would produce a 
significant reduction of from four to six decibels in front of the 
wall for jet aircraft and more for piston-engined types. 

In addition, progress had been made with prototype “splitters” 
for fixing to the front of jet engines to lessen the high frequency 
noise, and prototype mufflers for fixing to the rear of jet engines 
to reduce the noise from the jet itself. These would be ready 
for trial in a few months’ time. 

The Order would apply to about 22 unlicensed aerodromes 
and about five small grass unlicensed ones which might con- 
ceivably be used for manufacture and repair. The protection of 
the Town and Country Planning Act existed in respect of entirely 
new aerodromes. 

Questioned about the situation at Burtonwood, Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd seid that the Americans had no manufacturing units. If 
American aircraft were being tested at a licensed or State aero- 
drome they were covered by the regulations made by the previous 
Government. If American aircraft were being tested at one of 
the 22 unlicensed aerodromes, they would be covered by that. 


Belated Honour 

At Australia House, London, last week the Oswald Watt 
Medal for 1946 was presented by the Australian High Com- 

missioner, Sir Thomas White, to A.V-M. D. C. T. Bennett. 

The Oswald Watt Medal is awarded by the Aero Club Federa- 
tion of Australia each year for the most outstanding performance 
by an Australian pilot during the year. The medal for 1946 was 
awarded to A.V-M. Bennett for his survey flight (in the Lan- 
castrian Starlight) of the South American route for British South 
American Airways, but could not be presented at the time 
because the dies of the orginal medal had been lost and had to be 
replaced. 

AVM. Bennett, who was born in Brisbane and served in the 
R.A.A.F. before transferring to the R.A.F., was founder and 
A.O.C. of the Bomber Command’s Pathfinder Force during the 
war. He was chief executive of British South American Airways 
from 1945 to 1948. 
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The sleek fuselage, 
111ft long, and the 
“*pinion”’ fuel tanks are 
distinctive features of 
the Comet 3, seen here 
during her maiden 
flight. 


THE NEW COMET 


LIGHT trials of the de Havilland Comet Series 3 began promisingly last week 
at Hatfield with three separate trips totalling 2 hr 35 min. The first, of 85 min, 
was on the evening of July 19th, when the air photograph reproduced on this 
page was taken from a Dove. In terms of performance and capacity, the new Comet 
: marks an appreciable advance on its predecessors, being designed to carry 58-76 
u passengers on stages of up to 2,600 miles. Corresponding figures for the Comet 2 are 
44 passe wo and 2,200 miles. Firm orders for Series 3s have been placed by B.O.A.C., 
P.A.W.A. and Air-India International. 

Some of the more important features distinguishing the Comet 3 from earlier models are 
apparent in these photographs. Most noticeable is the long, shapely fuselage, measuring 
111ft 6in from nose to tail, and 15ft longer than that of the Comet 2. Wing spread remains 
unchanged at 115ft (although area has been increased); the tailplane is altogether larger. 
Cabin windows are now circular instead of square. 

The engines are four Rolls-Royce Avon 521s, each providing 10,000 lb thrust, compared 
with 7,000 Ib from the Avon 503s of the Comet 2. Fuel capacity has been increased from 
6,900 to 8,050 Imperial gallons by the addition of “pinion” tanks, externally mounted on the 
leading edge of the wing. These tanks contain landing lights, as illustrated here. The new 
“drooped” leading edge adopted for the Comet 2 at a late stage of production is incorporated 
as an integral part of the Series 3’s wing section. Flap area has been greatly increased, a 
in addition to the wing flaps there is now a large split flap beneath the fuselage. 


(Right) Details of the new 
Comet, photographed 
while the prototype was 
undergoing routine checks 
after the first flight: the 
starboard external tank 
and landing light (top); 
pronounced jet-pipe over- 
hang with flaps down 
(centre); and, below, the 
““toed-out’’Avon jet-pipes. 


(Left) The crew of G- 
ANLO emerge smiling 
after a successful maiden 
flight: John Cunningham 
and Peter Bugge (left) 
are at the foot of the 
steps; above them are 
instrument engineer J. A. 
Marshall, flight observer 
A. J. Fairbrother and 
flight engineer E. Brack- 
stone Brown. 


“Flight"’ photographs 


Although both B.O.A.C. and PanAm propose to operate first- 
class versions of the Comet 3, the makers emphasize that the air- 
craft is fully adaptable for tourist work. A 71-seat version would 
feature five-abreast seating pitched at 40in and a 14}in gangway; 
by reducing seat-pitch to 38in, the complement could be increased 
to 76. Gangway-width increases to 20in in the 58- and 62-seat 
four-abreast tourist versions. It is also possible to offer mixed 
travel by mounting the kitchen centrally to a first-class 
from tourist passengers. The Series 3 prototype is fully upholstered 
and furnished in B.O.A.C. style, employing new double seats of 
D.H. design which weigh only 50 Ib. 

The first phase of flight trials, now in progress, will include 
basic performance tests and verification of stability throughout the 
speed range, and will entail some 10-12 hr flying. 
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ONE FOR THE SPOTTERS: This striking plan view of 16 widely assorted American military aircraft was taken at a recent display at Forrest Sherman 

Field, near Pensacola, Florida. Keen-eyed recognition enthusiasts should be able to identify the following, reading from the left: C-124C Globemaster, 

KC-97G Stratofreighter, P2V-7 Neptune, Aj-2P Savage, C-119C Packet, RB-57A Canberra, F-86D Sabre, RB-47E Stratojet, F3H-2 Skyknight, 
F-84F Thunderstreak, F2H-3 Banshee, F9F-5 Panther, AF-2S Guardian, TBM-3W Avenger, F8F Bearcat, AD-4 Skyraider. 


Pilot-Training £ s d 
IN reply to a Commons question last week 
the Under-Secretary of State for Air (Mr. 
George Ward) said that it now costs about 
£25,000 to train a bomber pilot as com- 
red with about £10,000 in 1945. Among 
actors accounting for the increase were 
higher performance and greater complexity 
of aircraft, additional cost of spares and 
fuel and Service pay increases. 


Sabres for Turkey 

AT a ceremony at the Eskisehir last week 
six F-86 Sabres were handed over to the 
Turkish Air Force; they were an instal- 
ment of the 82 fighters given to Turkey by 
Canada under the Mutual Assistance pro- 
gramme. The Canadian Ambassador was 
present at the ceremony. A similar presen- 
tation was also made last week at the 
Elevsis air base in Greece. 


“Somehow | thought they'd be bigger than this, 
Nobby.”’ 


Moving Out 

THE Minister of Works (Sir David 
Eccles) said last week that he hoped to 
release Adastral House from requisitioning 
by June 30th, 1955. The building—in 
Aldwych, London—has been occupied by 
the Air Ministry since 1919; it was requisi- 
tioned when the lease expired in 1946. 


Award for Initiative 


SABENA Belgian Air Lines have pre- 
sented their silver goblet to Capt. Douglas 
Wilson, the British co-pilot of the Dakota 
OO-CBY which was fired on by “unidenti- 
fied” aircraft near the Jugoslavian border 
on June 3rd. The award—which is made 
by the company only in exceptional 
circumstances—is in recognition of Capt. 
Wilson’s “exemplary conduct in taking 
over the controls and safely landing the 


HERE 
AND 


THERE 


damaged aircraft at Graz in Austria” after 
the radio operator had been killed and 
the captain and flight engineer seriously 
wounded. 


Charter Holiday 


MOST of them Britons, 120 employees of 
Avro Canada have pooled resources to 
charter a B.O.A.C. Stratocruiser and a 
K.L.M. aircraft for a holiday trip to 
England this week-end. They will return 
a fortnight later. 


Aero Golfing Society Meet 

AT the summer meeting of the Aero 
Golfing Society, held recently at the 
Berkshire Golf Club, Lord Brabazon won 
the Jubilee Cup (presented by Mr. W. R. 
Bristow) with a net score of 73—one stroke 
under the standard scratch score for the 
“red” course. Messrs. Alec Ryde and 
Stanley Rhodes won The Aeroplane 
Goblets. 


R.Ae.S. Award at Chelsea 


IN a recent reference to the Baden-Powell 
Memorial Prize, presented to Mr. W. B. H. 
Blydenstein at the annual prize-giving of 
the College of Aeronautical and Automobile 
Engineering, it should have been made clear 
that this is a Royal Aeronautical Society 
award; it is presented to the best student 
in Part II of each Associate Fellowship 
examination. 


Abstract Supersonics 

VIVIDLY suggesting operational perform- 
ance of a kind that cannot be publicized 
in detail, Roy Nockolds’ abstract paintings 
which have recently appeared in Armstrong 
Siddeley colour advertisements in Flight 
have aroused widespread appreciation: the 


VISITOR FROM CANADA: Dr. Austin Wright, 
general secretary of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada, has been visiting a number of air- 
craft firms in Great Britain. In this photo- 
graph, taken last week at Bristol, he is seen in 
the Britannia assembly hall with (left) Cdr. C. 
Hodgkinson of the Bristol helicopter sales 
department and (right) Mr. R. Easby of the 
Britannia sales department. 


company tell us they have received 
numerous requests for reprints, from 
R.A.F. messes and other applicants both 
at home and abroad. These reprints are, 
in fact, available, and can be obtained on 
application to the Public Relations 
Manager, Armstrong Siddeley Motors, 
Ltd., Coventry. 


Mr. Willam Boyd 


WE are sorry to learn that Mr. William 
Boyd, ground operations engineer of the 
aviation branch of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co., died suddenly on July 15th, while 
travelling on duty in Scandinavia. 


Decca and V.O.R. 


LAST week we published a letter, on the 
subject of Decca and V.O.R., from M. 
Hugon of the French Institute of Naviga- 
tion. The import of one particular pas- 
sage was changed in translation; it should 
have read: “with I1.C.A.O. and LA.T.A. 
support, Decca coverage could rapidly ex- 
tend over European routes and into as 

et unequipped areas such as the Middle 

st and North Africa.” 


Vampires in Transit 


ON Monday last three mili aircraft 
were waiting to leave Hatfield for India, 
the seventeenth batch to be flown out by 
Fieldair, the new Hunting-Clan company 
which specializes in ferrying. They 
complete a contract for ferrying “a sub- 
stantial number” of Vampire Trainers, and 
include the first aircraft of another con- 
tract for ferrying Vampire Night Fighters; 
all are bound for the Indian Air Force base 
at Cawnpore. The pilots on this latest 
tip are G. H. G. Threlfall, J. C. T. 
Reckitt, and K. I. Burvill (Fieldair’s 
operations officer). 
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“DIVIDEND” 
The Second Phase 


T the close of the second phase of “Dividend,” Air 
Marshal Sir Dermot Boyle, A.O.C-in-C. Fighter 
Command, discussed at a conference his first reactions 

to the results of this year’s air exercise. 

He stressed chiefly the effect of the bad weather, by which the 
exercise had been hampered. This was in some ways, he said, 
extremely valuable in that staffs had had to learn how to switch 
defences quickly and effectively, and it served also to demons- 
trate that, however bad the weather, our air defences could make 
themselves effective. 

A final observation on the effect of the weather was that the 
whole exercise was focussed on the first three days of a war, and 
we could not expect an enemy to pick fine weather. 

Referring to the 6,000 sorties made against the United King- 
dom during “Dividend,” Sir Dermot said that nothing got away 
scot-free, adding that the only limitation placed on any bomber 
was that it should fly at the height and speed at which it would 
have flown had it been loaded with bombs and fuel. Interceptions, 
he said took place at 40,000 to 50,000ft a hundred miles out to 
sea. The four Hunters operating from Central Fighter Estab- 
lishment, he said, had been very successful. In answer to a 
further question he remarked that the performance of the Hunter 
now enabled the fighter once again to take its proper place in 
relation to the performance of the bomber. No Swifts were 
used; they were still being modified and only two were available. 

The Air Marshal congratulated the Air Exercises Committee, 
under the chairmanship of A. Cdre. J. Grandy, D.S.O., for 
their originality and realism in the problems they had set the 
defence to solve. He also paid a tribute to the G.P.O. 
staffs, who had had to put in the vast number of extra 
circuits required, and apologized to those members of 
the R.O.C. who had spent many hours at their posts 
without having anything to report. 

The new and improved radar techniques and proce- 
dures, Sir Dermot said, were very successful and the 
use of the Continental early-warning system effective. 
As a final assessment he said he thought we were 
“rather ahead of threats as they exist at present.” 


PHASE 2: THE OVER-ALL PICTURE 


ITHIN thirty minutes of the opening of Phase 2 at 
1400 hr on July 22nd, four major raids were re- 
ported over the North Sea at heights between 30,000 
and 40,000ft. Vigorous fighter reaction resulted in inter- 
ceptions of strong formations of Canberras. Strong 
thrusts were also made by aircraft from NATO sources 
—Sabres, Thunderjets, Shooting Stars and Stratojets. 
Sea Hawks of the Fleet Air Arm attacked airfields. 
During the night major raids were made by Can- 
berras and Tornadoes against the east and north-east 
while intruder activity against airfields was made by 
Invaders. 


Active in “ Dividend *’ was a token force of four Hawker Hunters. In 

this first-published air-to-air view of one such aircraft the revised air 

brakes are visible close beneath the fuselage roundels. Note also the 
camouflage scheme. 


In the early hours of Friday activity was intense. Mass raids 
took place at the same time as low-level attacks and high-level 
photographic reconnaissance flights. At one time nearly 100 
fighters were vectored on to strong forces of Venoms and 
Sabres at 40,000ft. 

A strong mixed force at heights varying from 12,000 to 
40,000ft crossed the North-East Coast. Canberra crews in this 
attack reported almost 100 per cent interception. In the northern 
section deterioration in conditions resulted in all-weather 
fighters having to take the place of the day fighters. 

Bad weather over the United Kingdom severely restricted 
bomber activity during the Friday night, but with dawn on 
Saturday the Fleet Air Arm Sea Hawks were making nuisance 
raids. A large force of A.A.F.C.E. Sabres, including Mk 5 
types, crossed the Channel, simulating high-flying jet bombers 
with London as their target. A second wave came up from the 
south. For these two raids 170 fighters were scrambled. 

The whole of Saturday was a period of extreme intensity. A 
strong concentration of F-84s was detected over the Dutch 
islands and intercepted by fighters from eastern and south- 
eastern England. At the same time Canberras tried to penetrate 
the defences between the Forth and the Tees. From mid-day 
onwards all sectors of the defence were visited by high-, 
medium- and low-level mass raids. Five high-level raids were 
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(Two ROLLS-ROYCE Avon jet engines) 


A very fast radar-equipped fighter for operation 


from aircraft carriers of the Royal Navy 
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Problems of flight 


REFUELLING IN FLIGHT 


Refuelling in flight is as old as the earliest hum- 
mingbird. Nature devised it as a special solution 
to special problems. Now man, faced by the same 
problems. has thought of it too. 


The method is the same. The hummingbird’s 
long, tubular tongue is one of Nature’s develop- 
ments of unusual equipment for an unusual 
purpose. The bird uses it by hovering over a 
flower, manoeuvring until his beak is in position to 
plumb the heart of the blossom, and then syphoning 
up the nectar. 

There is good reason for this astonishing 
technique. The hummingbird is tiny. (With his 
gaudy colouring and his wings beating invisibly 
fast he looks more like an insect than a bird.) 


Though he flies so swiftly that you can see only a 
blur of brilliant colour—though, unique among 
birds, he can fly backwards—he is vulnerable to a 
thousand watchful enemies. Landing could be 
dangerous. His mid-flight feeding 

is safe, quick and convenient. 
In fact Nature, in the hum- 
mingbird, has met and overcome 
some of the same difficulties that 


man-—who knows how many thousand years 
later—has met and overcome in_ short-range 
fighter aircraft. 

Pilots who refuel in a more comfortable fashion 
at airfields all over Britain have come to value the 
excellent and helpful service of the Shell and BP 
Aviation Service. 


SHELL and BP AVIATION SERVICE 


Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., Shetl-Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Distributors in the United Kingdom for the Shell and Anglo-Iranian Oil Groups. 
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EXERCISE DIVIDEND... 


made simultaneously by Canberras, B-47s and Meteor N.F. 11s. 
_ Hunters operated several times during the day, first intercept- 
ing a Canberra at 39,000ft over the Wash. Later two more 
intercepted five Canberras and claimed two destroyed. 


BIGGIN HILL IN THE SECOND PHASE 


AGAIN last weekend the R.Aux.A.F. Meteor wing at Biggin 
Hill was operational in Exercise Dividend, from Saturday 
morning till 1800 hr on Sunday. The sequence of events this time 
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was roughly the reverse of that of the previous weekend. The 
weather was good on Saturday and impossible on Sunday; in fact, 
from about midday onwards, the whole of the south of England 
was covered by low cloud and rain which reached, according to 
reports, up to 37,000ft. 

A number of sorties was flown on Saturday against high-, 
medium- and low-level raiders and interceptions were reported, 
but “dinghy-bashing” still took a great deal of time. On this 
occasion, however, it was enlivened by “sitting duck” interludes, 
when the Meteors waiting to take off from the “scramble pan” at 
the end of the runway were comfortably “destroyed” by low- 
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“Flight” photographs 
(Right) Refuelling one of 
the pencil-slim Meteor 
N.F.14s operating from 
West Malling. (Below) 
F/L. M. J. Morley and 
F/O. T. Davis get set— 
with a hand from A/C. 
Lawrence—for business 
in one of these new night 

fighters. 


flying Fleet Air Arm Fireflies and Sea Hawks. The Fireflies 
toured the airfield at what seemed an incredibly low speed, taking 
their time over shooting-up whatever targets presented them- 
selves. Although the Sea Hawks made a quicker job of it, they 
were summarily despatched by a section of patrolling Meteors 
from No. 615 Squadron—and the Fireflies, we heard later, were 
shot down in their home circuit by avenging R.A.F. fighters. 
For pilots on readiness at 0400 on Sunday the day dawned with 
a promise of fair weather. A section from No. 600 Squadron 
scrambled at 0520 and found the upper air teeming with enemy 
“bombers” (Sabres) and friendly fighters. But the section was 


quickly recalled on warning of a deterioration in the weather. This 
did not, however, materialize until about mid-day; when it did 
come, a general easterly movement developed as aircraft were 
diverted from a series of fronts moving in from the west. 

Eight Vampires scrambled in “zero-zero” weather from Filton 
were letting down to Odiham when the leader called that he was 
baling out. His No. 2 was for a time intending to follow suit, but 
the remaining three aircraft of the first section finally made 
Odiham. Of the second section of four, three experienced radio 
failure, but finally made Biggin Hill in heavy rain and very low 
cloud. Meanwhile, eight Biggin Hill Meteors had to be diverted 
to Manston to allow the Vampires to get in. 

After that, although aircraft were still ready to scramble, poor 
weather over the south of England precluded any operations, and 
the exercise finished “not with a bang, but a whimper.” In earlier 
scrambles, however, a variety of “enemy” aircraft had been inter- 
cepted, including Sabres, Thunderjets, Sea Hawks, Lincolns, 
Canberras, and on one occasion a Varsity at 20,000ft. The 
Varsity’s only defence appeared to consist of its trailing aerial, of 
which, however, the G Ge I. was able to warn fighters. 


REGULARS AND AUXILIARIES AT NORTH WEALD 


DP'VIDEND was dragging to a damp conclusion when we 
visited North Weald, home of one Regular and two Auxiliary 
squadrons, on Sunday morning. The station’s camouflaged 
Meteor 8s were lying at dispersal, mostly unoccupied, and shiny 
from the steady drizzle. It was difficult to associate the over- 
cast airfield with the blue skies and curving white contrails of 
modern day-fighter combat. At dawn, the squadrons had pene- 
trated the deep layers of cloud only to find the sky full of 
friendly fighters; the few attackers within range were already 
heavily engaged. But although Sunday’s clamp partly relaxed its 
grip at intervals during the day, North Weald pilots were not 
called upon to make any further large-scale effort. 

The closing stage of an exercise should be the most eventful, 
with major etforts from both sides. “Dividend” was disappoint- 
ing in this respect—particularly for the Auxiliary pilots, whose 
share of the fun was confined to two week-ends. The overall 
result, however, was excellent from North Weald’s viewpoint: 
hundreds of sorties flown, and kills running into three figures. 
The Regular squadron’s C.O., S/L. Pears, told us that his Meteors 
had flown 100-odd sorties daily more than once during the course 
of the exercise. Conditions had been extremely realistic, with 
yo flying or available to fly from 0400 hr to 2230 hr each day. 

ilots, groundcrew and aircraft had all stood up well to the 
abnormally fast pace, and this icular squadron had achieved 
an average serviceability state of 80 per cent. 

One of the few bandits to escape was a B-47 seen cruising 
well above the Meteors’ ceiling. Most combats took place at 
high level, and the close of the exercise left many pilots still 
thirsting for a taste of “rats and terriers.” 

Bad weather notwithstanding, morale was also at high level 
when we visited North Weald. Keen rivalry between the two 
resident Auxiliary squadrons—601 (S/L. McCarthy-Jones) and 
604 (S/L. Turnbull)—has obviously played a part in moulding 
the spirit of these fine units. We have it on good authority that 
each squadron is better than the other. North Weald’s com- 
manding officer, G/C. Eveleigh, had a special word of praise for 
the new reserve flights, which were rapidly and smoothly ab- 
sorbed into the streams of complementary activities which make 
up an operational R.A.F. station. R.B. 

[Impressions of “Haul,” the Naval exercise held concurrently with 

“Dividend,” will be given in these pages next week.] 


“Flight"’ photograph 
A section of camouflaged Meteor 8s comes home to roost at Duxford, 
passing other squadron aircraft and visiting machines of the same type. 
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Weighing very nearly 
30,000 Ib in fighting trim, 
the production North 
American F-100A is a very 
massive aircraft. The 
single-slab tailplane we 
estimate to have a maxi- 
mum thickness of 3in, and 
it is seen at full negative 
incidence. Above the tiny 
rudder is a fairing for 
lights and a downward- 
facing pipe; other features 
are the detachable rear- 
uselage (for engine access) 
and the open dorsal equip- 
ment-bay door, which seems 
to form a flush aerial. 
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AIR FORCE 


SUPER-SABRE DETAILS 


More thoughts on the North American F-100A 


N our issue of November 6th last we published an article 
entitled “Thoughts on the F-100,” which discussed the 
features of the North American Super Sabre. This fine 

aircraft has been further developed in the nine months since 
that date, and we now present a second selection of illustra- 
tions showing the production F-100A. 

North American Aviation have always considered that the 
F-100 is a greater advance over the F-86 Sabre than was the 
latter over the piston-engined F-51 Mustang. In fact, the 
company claim that the new fighter is “The greatest advance 
in aviation since the advent of jet power plants.” These are 
bold words, but it is an indisputable fact that the F-100 is the 
first real supersonic aircraft, i.e., the first production machine 
designed to fly faster than sound as a matter of course, and for 
sustained periods. 

One day we shall be able to relate all the problems faced by 
Ray Rice and his design team in developing such an aircraft. 
Suffice to say that literally millions of man-hours were expended 
on the single problem of stability and control, enlisting the aid 


The Super Sabre speed brake is a single ‘‘barn-door’’ pushed down by 
a pair of long-stroke hydraulic jacks acting in unison. Apparently no 
change of trim results at any speed. 
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Aircraft of the U.S.A.F. are liberally stencilled with instructions: the 
original of the photograph above reveals the following :— 
1, LIFT—vertical stabilizer only; 2, Drag chute release mech. ; 3, Access to hydraulic 
rudder actuator; 4, Access to electrical disconnect—fuel-vent disconnect; 5, LIFT 
—plugs to be flush to skin; 6, [applying to rear-fuselage coupling |}—Ed. Torque /b-ft: 
nut 640-650, stud 430-470; 7, Co-ax antenna disconnect, contro! disconnect; 8, 
Actach points . . .; 9, Compressor-bleed door BEWARE OF BLAST; 10, Access to 
fuel probe, hydraulic pressure transmitter flight-conc’ol system 2, hydraulic- 
pressure transmitter utility system; 11, Ground run support only. To support 
engine turn screw counter-clockwise until hole thru shank is outside mold line. 
To free engine for flight turn screw clockwise until the head has recessed below 
the mold line permitting the door to close. WARNING—SHIP MUST NOT FLY 
WITH THIS SUPPORT ENGAGING ENGINE; 12, Ground here (electrical earth— 
Ed.); 13, Access to fit. control system 2 unloading relief valve, fit. control system 2 
hyd-pressure switch; 14, Access to self-displacing accumulator fit. contro! system 2, 
hyd. return filter fit. control system 2, fuel probe; 15 Fuel filler; 16, BEWARE 
BLAST; 17, Fuel filler; 18, CAUTION disconnect electrical wiring before removing 
rear section; 19, Rear section break-line; 20, Jack. Replace plugs flush to skin; 
21, Fuel filler 221 U.S. gal. Service this aircraft with MIL-F-5624A grade JP-4 fuel; 
22, Fuel cell access; 23, Fuel line support. 


of numerous tunnels, test rigs, and Sabres fitted with “super- 
sonic” control systems and instrumentation. A control-system 
rig is illustrated. The control system consists of low-mounted 
single-slab horizontal tail surfaces, two-section inboard ailerons 
and a very small rudder (now smaller than that of the prototype). 
The surfaces are fully powered hydraulically, and they enable the 
production F-100A to fight at any Mach number up to and 
beyond one. In practice, it seems that the difficulty of inter- 
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SUPER-SABRE 


‘ 
MOVING 
rAnis 
Ame 
PLASHING 


Fifteen thousand pounds of thrust for the F-100A are provided by the Pratt and Whitney J57-P-7 
DETAILS split-compressor turbojet with a massive afterburner. The variable-area jet nozzle, here seen on the 
ah gi left, has 24 actuating jacks each moving a separate segment. 


Expensive alloys and big machine tools make the F-100 integrally 

stiffened wing panels (upper, left); above, the intake swallows 250 Ib 

of air per second, and embodies a gunsight aerial in the upper lip; left, 
one of the powered-control-system test rigs. 


amis a just-subsonic bomber would not apply to the Super 
abre. 

The low position of the horizontal tail is likely to become quite 
familiar among transonic and supersonic aircraft. First seen on 
the S.E. Grognard, it places the tailplane below the disturbed 
wake from the wing, the boundary layer over which tends to 
thicken and break away at the roots of the shock-waves. The only 
alternative way of getting the tailplane into a relatively undis- 
turbed airflow is to put it high up on the fin—possibly a less satis- 
factory solution and one more likely to lead to structural trouble. 

Another photograph shows the impressive speed brake, and 
yet another shows wing skins being cut from heavy metal sheets, 
with integral stiffening. The F-100 structure is so completely 
made up of massive integrally-stiffened portions that we believe 
assembly jigging is almost eliminated, the components being put 
together Meccano-fashion with all the holes drilled to very close 
limits. North American state that on a “recent wing” (presum- 
ably that of the F-100) only 36 pieces are used, with but 264 
fasteners. 

Tankage in the new fighter is greater even than that of the 
Sabre; a close examination of the heading photograph reveals at 
least three filling sockets on the starboard side of the fuselage 
alone, and each admits to a tank of between 100 and 221 U.S. 
gallons. Total tankage is probably above 1,000 U.S. gallons. 
The engine, also illustrated, is an exceptionally efficient unit, and 
the combat radius of the aircraft is probably greater than that 
of any comparable fighter. 

External scoops for accessory air have been replaced by small 
ducts leading out of the main engine-intake duct, resulting in 
better air distribution and reduced drag. Another unseen featuse 
of the Super Sabre is its extensive “nervous system” involving 
years of development by many companies in the development of 
automatically functioning systems; examples are the electronic 
engine/afterburner control system and the automatic fuel-tank 
selector system. 

Production F-100As are now coming out of the main Los 
Angeles plant in increasing numbers. Later developments include 
the F-100B all-weather fighter (radar nose) and the F-100C 
fighter/bomber, the latter carrying a heavy under-wing load. 
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ACHIEVEMENT 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


DART 


propeller-turbine engines 
power 


the Vickers Viscounts. 
Ordered by Capital Airlines, Viscounts 
will be the first propeller-turbine 


airliners to fly on internal services in 


the United States of America. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED .- ENGLAND 
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With TAA it’s Goodyear for 
the Viscount 


_ of using Goodyear wheels and brakes in par- 


ticularly severe operating conditions have convinced 


world airline operators of the fundamental superiority of 
this equipment. Therefore, Goodyear wave wheels and 
full circle brakes are now being specified for Vickers 


Armstrong’s “ Viscount ” aircraft.* 


Wave wheel for long life, low weight 
and quick tyre changes. 


3 reasons 1. LoweR costs 

Long Life 

Reduced spare parts inventory 
Virtual elimination of line 


why maintenance 
ene 2. WEIGHT SAVING 
Air lines Greater Pay Load 


More revenue 
t 
insist On 3. RELIABILITY 
Proved by conclusive laboratory tests. ae 
Developed from the greatest field 
Goodyear 


% Only Goodyear provide Single Disc Brakes 
for the “ Viscount ”’. 


Full circle single Disc Brake gives 
smooth torque and long life. 


BRAKES 


WHEELS 


AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


DIVISION. WOLVERHAMPTON 


AVIATION 


(GT. BRITAIN) LTD., 


THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 
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HONOURABLE 


HE first task which faced me after arrival in Osaka was 
the conversion onto Doves—from Auster Autocars—of 
eight pilots. Two “aces,” making ten in all, had already 

been converted, but they now requested additional training, 

mostly in instrument flying, up to Japanese air transport 
standard. This posed certain problems, as the Japanese 

C.A.B. has been patterned almost exactly upon that of the 

United States, with consequent difference in standards and 

procedures. 

Apart from the need to do some concentrated study on 
this aspect, prospects appeared quite pleasing. The weather 
at the time was good, my prospective pupils appeared to be 
intelligent and experienced, and, of course, the Dove is an 
amiable aeroplane—completely viceless and a joy to handle. 

I started with the conversions, and with them came my troubles. 
To begin with, the weather changed to what I would describe, 
now, as normal Japanese conditions—a rapid succession of gales 
(which proved to be the first typhoon of the season), heavy rain, 
low cloud with continuous rain, these alternating with fog, perfect 
sunshiny periods and occasional snow showers. The season 
was late autumn, going into winter. 

Icing was prevalent, and as the fitting By Capt. H. 
of airscrew de-icers had somehow been 
overlooked when the rest of the de-icing system had been 
installed, I took an understandably dim view of anything so 
practical as a sortie of more than limited duration in bad 
conditions. 

Also, I discovered that the weather could, and did, clamp 
down in as little as half an hour; so considerable caution had to 
be exercised. 

Then—my pupils! 

Four of them spoke virtually no English; and, of course, I 
spoke no Japanese. The linguistic capabilities of the other four 
varied from a smattering to reasonable proficiency. Fortunately, 
the one who spoke the best English turned out to be one of 
the best pilots also, so I was able to put him to good use as 
interpreter and instructor’s go-between for the benefit of my 
pupils of lesser understanding. 

¢ system, which was responsible for some tense moments, 
due to delays and occasional errors in the interpretation service, 
worked out as follows: Myself in the right- or left-hand seat 
according to the state of progress of the pupil; my pupil in the 
other; and, standing between and behind us, our interpreting 
machine—alert and ready, as it were, to be fed a few sharp words 
of English, resolve them, and shoot them out again in an inter- 
minable (or so it seemed) stream of Japanese. Occasionally. 
however, and usually at a most critical moment, he would remain 
mute and rigid as if to convey to me his disapproval of my 
suggestions. 

This is a thing that will forever puzzle me, though perhaps 
it may have something to do with the fact that Japanese conversa- 
tion makes no provision for the use of rude words or strong 
language. About the strongest expression they have (and it is 
considered very bad form to use it) is to call someone a “black- 
belly,” which presumably means a low type of person. 


One of the F.E.A. Doves, seen taxying out at Hanshui for a 30s joy-riding 
trip over Osaka. There is a big demand for such rides. 


The Lighter Side of Training Japanese Civil Transport Pilots 


CONVERSION 


THE author of this article is operations manager of Far Eastern Air- 
lines, a new Japanese air-transport company. As he relates here in 
lighter vein, he has been giving new pilots twin-engine conversion 
courses on the de Havilland Doves which the company has been operat- 
ing since its formation. It is shortly augmenting its fleet with two 
Handley Page (Reading) Marathons, the first of which was handed over 
at Woodley on June 29th (see “Flight,” July 9th). Capt. Holmes came 
home to England to collect this aircraft. 


My pupils were all keen types and professed to have consider- 
able experience varying from 3,000 to 7,000 hours of pre-war 
and war-time flying—mostly, they said, in transport operations. 
However, there had been a nine year gap between then and now, 
and since their post-war flying averaged around about two 
hundred hours each in Austers, I suppose it was not surprising to 
find that they had some difficulty in manceuvring Doves. 

Of course, too, there was the teminology difficulty, difference 
in instrumentation and cockpit layout (although they should 
already have been fairly well acquainted with this from their recent 
experience in Autocars), and the fact that Japanese airspace and 
all airfields are controlled by Far Eastern Air Forces, with 
American military control and English-speaking radio operators. 

Two of my non-English-speaking pupils were not able to attain 

the necessary standard, partly owing to 
G. HOLMES the fact that the sole instrument landing 
aid in Japan is G.C.A. and that part of 
their curriculum was proficiency in its use. These gentlemen, 
therefore, were returned to their Austers, which do not carry 
radio, and other more literate types took their places. 

One of the earlier causes of confusion was the Japanese use, 
or rather lack of use, of the double negative (grammar experts 
are at liberty to correct me over this). For instance, supposing 
you had not had your dinner and someone asked: “Haven't 
you had your dinner?” (or “You haven’t had your dinner?”) 
Your answer would be “No.” Not so the Japanese. They would 
answer, “Yes” (i.c., “Your doubt is well-founded—I haven’t 
had my dinner!”). To which the questioner, who has grounds 
for believing otherwise, queries, “Yes?” Our friends are then 
likely to reply, “No (I did not mean yes).” And so on, almost 
indefinitely. 

With some change of verbs, and the substitution of the 
word “flaps,” “wheels,” “cockpit-check,” etc., for “dinner” the 
complications inherent in instructions under this system are 
obvious. 

Polite hissing (on the intake), and much sage nodding and 
shaking of heads, can also take up considerable time. 

Also, it is not done to sully your vis-a-vis with your breath 
during conversation. The feat of avoiding this solecism is accomp- 
lished by cupping the mouth in the palm of the hand, at the same 
time turning the head away slightly—all rather in the furtive 
manner in which messages are passed from seat to seat under 
the master’s eye at school. 

It took quite a time to trace the reason for this practice, and 
even now I get the fanciful impression that my pupil is over- 
come by shyness at finding himself crowded in a small cockpit 
with a roaring great foreigner. 

The combination of several such difficulties could not be said 
to assist a fuller understanding between pupil and instructor. 
However, training progressed, if slowly, and by Christmas my 
— “aces” q--=-y themselves ready to take the necessary 

t tests for their Air Transport Ratings (equivalent to our 

.T.P.). This was apparently the first test of its kind in 
Japan and was to be done at Tokyo in one of the 
Doves by Japanese C.A.B. pilots specially trained 
in the United States for the purpose. 

As it had not been possible to get clear details of 
exactly what the tests were to comprise (for a rea- 
son I discovered later—that the examiners them- 
selves did not fully decide the syllabus until the 
morning of the flight) I went along for the ride. It 
proved to be quite a rigorous test which consisted, 
apart from a few take-offs and landings, of an 
uninterrupted four hours of concentrated instrument 
(hood) flying. 

Great importance was attached to orientation and 
let-downs on the radio range and at least two-and-a- 
half hours were spent on this, the pupil being placed 
in various positions and instructed to find his way 
to a specified leg of the range by the correct method 
(of which there are a variety) the choice being 
determined by the estimated position of the aircraft. 
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The first of the two Marathons acquired by F.E.A. This one 
bore the temporary British registration G-AMHY prior to its 
delivery flight to Japan. 


HONOURABLE CONVERSION... 


This is an exercise that calls for considerable mental gym- 
nastics and, while doubtless useful for judging the pupil’s general 
standard of instrument flying, can scarcely be considered to 
be likely to prove of practical value later. Indeed it is 
difficult to conceive a situation (instrument flight rules and com- 
munications being what they are at present) in which a pilot 
is so hopelessly unaware of his position as not to know on which 
side he is of any particular range station. Of course, if he were 
very close to it this dilemma might arise, but the simple ex- 
pedient of flying across the range leg would immediately clear 
any doubts he might have. 

The remainder of = time was taken up by slow flying, 
stalling, single-engine flying, limited panel flying with recovery 
from unusual attitudes, x D.F. holding and let-down precedures, 
and G.C.A. let-downs. 

Something of a finale was provided by a “canyon approach.” 
This was quite new in my experience and proved to be an A.D.F. 
let-down at a high rate of descent (1,500 ft/min), the assumptions 
being that the beacon was sited on the floor of a steep canyon 
with some pretty high mountains dotted around. 

Single-engine landings and simulated engine failure after take- 
off, exercises at which my “boys” had reached a reasonable 
degree of competency, were not attempted, as apparently they 
were considered by the examiners to be highly complicated and 
somewhat dangerous. 

Eventually, after several repeats, the two examinees were 
adjudged proficient and a night instrument cross-country round 
trip to Osaka via Airways Amber 3, Green 8 and Green 10 was 
decided upon. All went well until our arrival over Oshima 
Island, the turning point for Green 10, when unfortunately for 
all concerned the range station on which we were homing on 
the A.D.F. went out of order. I was sitting in the back, wear- 
ing an extension set of headphones. Twenty minutes after our 
estimated time of arrival, and since we had clearly overshot 
into Red 2 at an altitude-for which we had no clearance (with 
the next stop Okinawa and fuel for about half that distance), 
I suggested to the examiner that perhaps some alternative course 
of action should be adopted. 

This was considered to be quite a bright idea, and after much 
unintelligible conversation and several changes of course (includ- 
ing one that had us pointing straight at Mount Fujiyama at an 
altitude several thousand feet lower than its summit) it was 
decided to tune the A.D.F. to our next reporting point, Yaizu, 
and call up Tokyo Radar to tell them where we were and what 
we were doing. 

We arrived at Osaka without further incident and I dis- 
embarked and returned to my lodgings in pensive mood. 

In January the airline was awarded the long-expected carrot, 
a Government night mail contract, Osaka to Tokyo and back, a 
distance of about 550 miles in all. The load, as it transpired 
later, was not up to capacity, being about 300 kg to Tokyo and 
nothing on the return journey, as opposed to an average capacity 
of about 600 kg. Had it been the intention to pass the cost on 
to the public, the Post Office would, by my calculations, have 
needed to charge about two shillings per letter in order to break 


even. Other anomalies were that actual sorting and delivery of 
letters were done at the same time as before, so that apparently 
they did not arrive any earlier by the special night air 

service than they did if they went by one of the numerous fast 
night trains or on the regular scheduled Japanese Airlines DC-4. 

It had been decided by the authorities that Dove crews should 
consist of two pilots, the captain with an A.T.R. and his co- 
pilot with not less than a Junior Commercial Licence. 

During the course of their training the two so far successful 
A.T.R. candidates had put in several weeks of practice on this 
night mail route under as nearly normal operating conditions 
as possible. Some cancellations and delays had been occasioned 
by reports of moderate (or worse) icing, for which the Doves 
were still not fully equipped, but this only after considerable 
of the pilots, who were definitely of a very press-on 

rame of mind 

Since the remainder of my “boys” were either still insufficiently 
qualified or busily occupied re-sitting or studying for examina- 
tions, it can have been small surprise for the two “aces” to find 
themselves teamed together on the great night of the inaugura- 
tion. In fact, nothing seemed to disturb them greatly, though 
they did both have something of a dazed appearance when they 
were summoned before a concourse assembled in the airport 
waiting room to have their photographs taken holding great 
sheaves of flowers presented to them by Miss Asahi Newspaper 
1954 (who, my employers assured me in the tones of solemn awe 
usually adopted when speaking of the younger and better- 
looking entertainers of Japan, was “only nineteen years old”). 

Speeches were made by various personalities. The guests, 
some hundred or so of them, were given beer and sake to drink, 
biscuits and sweet cakes to eat, and a present each to take away 
with them. Presentos (that is the actual Japanese word) are 
greatly prized and presumably it detracted nothing from the 
pleasure of the recipients to find the exciting-looking box con- 
tained nothing more than a small face-towel on which was em- 
blazoned the name of the airline. 

A mail bag, curiously swollen, was then handed by a Post 
Office dignitary to a director of the airline, and after three 
resounding cries of “Banzai!” (both hands in the air) by all 
assembled the entertainment came to a close. The director with 
the mail bag, followed by the two pilots still with the flowers, 
and those of the guests prepared to brave the biting wind out- 
side, then walked to the aircraft, which could be seen with a red 

postal van backed up to it in the light of the arc lamps. 

More photographs were taken, the pilots were observed to 
enter the aircraft complete with flowers, the engines were started 
and the aircraft disappeared into the night in the general direc- 
tion of the active runway. 

This last surprised me somewhat, as the time was 7 p.m. 
and the scheduled time of departure (for which, by request, I 
had produced a simple plan of operation) was to have been 
midnight. Further enquiry, however, elicited the information 
that the mailbag was a token package and that the aircraft 
had been taxied to a discreet position at the back of a hangar, 
there to await departure at the proper time. . . 


BALLOONACY 


OUSEHOLDERS in England frequently bombard editors 
with letters denouncing the alleged menace and noise of 
low-flying aircraft. 

In France things are done differently, to judge by the case 
of M. Jean Viens, hotel proprietor of Ferney-Voltaire. 

M. Viens, it seems, suffered sleepless nights by reason of the 
pulsating roar of four-engined Swiss aircraft whose route took 
them over his hotel. 

He made every endeavour to stop the aircraft flying above 
his property that was Possible in French law. Still unable to 
protect his “air-space,” or to receive indemnification for loss of 
sleep, M. Viens at last threatened his supreme gesture of defiance. 

On October Ist of last year, the director of the offending 
airport of Geneva-Cointrin, M. Bratchi, received an ultimatum. 
Within ten days time, it said, captive balloons trailing steel wires 
would hover over the hotel of M. Viens. “This measure,” wrote 
the proprietor, “will prevent aircraft shaking the whole building 
and ruining my sleep.” 

M. Bratchi brought the case before the court at Nantua, and 
although the threat had not been carried out, M. Viens was 


condemned to pay the fine of 30,000 francs (£30) for “. . . 
ing life.” That was on February 2nd of this year. 

‘There was an appeal against this verdict, and the case came 
before the court at Lyons. The prosecutor pointed out that 
according to the law of July 4th, 1935, no construction could 
be erected at a greater height than two to four metres if less 
than four kilometres from an airpo 

This was skilfully countered by M. Vuillard, defending counsel 
for M. Viens. He showed that the Geneva-Cointrin airport 
was in fact a “clandestine establishment” constructed during the 
occupation, and had never received legal authorization from the 
officials at Ferney-Voltaire. 

The Lyons court allowed the ap 
there was no menace of life, but 
use of an air route.” 
cover this “crime.” 

The upshot, at the time of writing, is that M. Viens can 
now return to his hotel and id happily let up his balloons from the 
roof. And, according to M. Vuillard, that is exactly what he 
intends to do. 


menac- 


al, on the grounds that 
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The Hunting Percival 
Provost adapted for arma- 
ment training and offen- 
sive operations is a stand- 
ard production T. Mk 1, 
WV 614. This photo- 
graph shows it with six 
60-Ib rockets. 


PROVOST WEAPON TRAINER 


"TAKING full advantage of the benefits of side-by-side seating, 
Hunting Percival Aircraft have produced a weapon-training 
variant of the Provost capable of using almost every type of 
weapon normally engheed 4 in ground attack. 

The pictures on this page show a Provost weapon trainer fitted 
with combinations of bombs, rockets and machine-guns. Some 
of these fitments have been ordered by certain foreign air forces 
for training purposes. It is assumed that the R.A.F. will also 
be interested in this version of the Provost, but no announcement 
has yet been made. It will be remembered that the Boulton Paul 
Balliol was considered for ground attack duties and that Harvards 
are at present being used with considerable success in a similar 
rdéle against the Mau Mau in Kenya. 

The new Provost is capable of carrying two .303in machine- 
guns with 600 rounds each in the wings and a G45B ciné camera 
in the starboard wing-root, together with any of the following 
combinations of external stores: two 250 Ib bombs; eight 25 lb 
bombs; eight 25 lb bombs and four 60 Ib rockets; six 60 Ib rockets. 


A simple reflector-sight is mounted in front of each pilot, arma- 
ment control switches are over the centre of the instrument panel 
and the appropriate firing buttons on the pupil’s (port) control 
column. The extra armament load is reported to have little 
effect on performance, and the modifications required are not 
great. 

Considerable advantages result from the side-by-side arrange- 
ment in armament training, both in efficiency and safety. The 
pupil pilot’s initial efforts can be closely watched and his actions 
directed. Meanwhile, the instructor has as good a view as the 
pupil and can check the latter’s aim with his own sight. 

The possibilities of Provosts for ground-attack duties may have 
prompted certain foreign governments to order various arma- 
ment attachments for them. In the absence of more advanced 
types, training and communications aircraft have been known to 
be fitted with such equipment for offensive duties. The use of 
a primary trainer as an armament instructional machine in the 
R.A.F. does not, however, quite so readily explain itself. 


The illustrations below show, from bottom left readirg clockwise: four of eight 25-lb bombs on light series racks with launchers for a pair of 60-Ib 
rockets behind; a 250-lb bomb; three of six 60-lb rockets with access panels for the gun and ammunition tank open; and the cockpit installation, 
showing the reflector sights and switch panel. 
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AIRCRAFT 


Great Britain 

De Havilland Heron. We recently saw at 
Hatfield one of the smartest Herons ever 
made—the first Service machine of that 
type, to be used by the British Joint- 
Services Mission in Washington. A Series 


2 with retractable undercarriage, it has an- 


executive interior with grey finish and eight 
red seats arranged in two sets of four. The 
exterior is similar to that of Transport 
Command V.I.P. machines: polished metal 
except for a wide blue cheat-line and white 
top and fin. The serial is XG603. 

Gloster Javelin. The cost of a Javelin 
presumably from the first batch of Mk Is) 
has been estimated in America as between 
£129,000 and £150,000—in our opinion, a 
very low guess. 

Hawker Hunter. It is being said—un- 
officially—that the Hunter sub-type which 
is to be built for the Royal Swedish Air 
Force will probably be powered by the 
Rolls-Royce Avon RA.14 type turbojet. At 
present the only Hunters officially known 
to exist are the F.1 (Avon) and F.2 
Sapphire); neither of these aircraft has 
been stated to have an afterburner, al- 


INTELLIGENCE 


though a reheat Avon was fitted to the first 
prototype for record-breaking purposes. It 
also seems likely that other marks of 
Hunter are being developed with side-by- 
side seats for training and camera-bearing 
noses for photo-reconnaissance. 


U.S.A. 

Convair Y B-60. Two of these swept-wing 
turbojet developments of the B-36 were 
built for the U.S.A.F., at a cost reported 
as $14m (£5m). The type was unsuccessful 
in competition with the Boeing YB-52, and 
the two prototypes have since been used as 
test-beds for various engines, electronic 
gear and other devices, including a unique 
Convair “diamond-form” undercarriage 
(picture, Flight, October 30th last, p. 583). 
Now it is learned that both machines are 
being broken up for scrap at Carswell Air 
Force Base. 

Douglas Transports. From the C-124 
Globemaster, the Douglas company are 
developing a new high-wing, turbine- 
powered transport for the U.S.A.F. with 
the designation C-133. According to 
Aviation Week, the type will have “large 
fairings on lower portions of fuselage into 


Span 
Length ... 


GRUMMAN AF-2W GUARDIAN 
(One Pratt and Whitney R-2800-48W ) 
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NORTH WIND: This is the first air-to-air 
photograph of a production S.N.C.AS.E. 
Aquilon, or French Sea Venom. Taken over the 
Rhéne valley, it shows one of the first batch of 
two-secters closely similar to the Fleet Air 
Arm's F.A.W.20 (described in our last issue). 
Later Aquilons may be single-seaters, with 
sliding canopies. 


which landing gear will retract.” The 
er units will probably be four Pratt and 
hitney T34s, of the type now being test- 
flown in the experimental YC-124B. There 
is also to be a very much larger U.S.A.F. 
transport, with a design payload of at least 
100,000 Ib. Designated C-132, the new 
machine will have “at least” four Pratt 
and Whitney T57 turboprops (two-spool 
units of some 15,000 h.p. each). 


France 

Dassault Mystére 28. According to an 
Italian journal, the Dassault company are 
developing a new version of the Mystére 
(which already exists in nearly a dozen 
forms) styled Mystére 28. It is stated to 
have a heavily swept wing, a T-tail, lateral 
intakes and a pointed nose. The report 
considers it a possible contender for the 
NATO light ground-attack specification. 


Pasotti Airone F.6 The famous wood- 
working firm of Pasotti are entering the 
Italian aircraft industry. Licences are held 
for the French Jodel and the former 
Ambrosini Rondone F.4 and three-seat 
Rondone F.7, examples of all of which have 
been built by Pasotti. The chief product, 
however, will be a new twin-engined 
executive-type machine, which will be 
available in numbers next spring. Styled 
Pasotti Airone F.6, it can have either 
90 h.p. Continentals or 140 h.p. Lycomings ; 
the undercarriage resembles that of the 
Vampire, and the 4/5-seat cabin is very 
large and fully equipped. The prototype 
first flew on 13th July. 
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Specially painted for Armstrong Siddeley, Roy Nockolds’ 
abstract design portrays the tremendous power/speed 
potential of the Sapphire turbojet. 

Chosen to power an impressive list of aircraft for the 
air forces of the N.A.T.O. powers — the Sapphire 
develops over 8,000 Ib. thrust. With its small frontal 
area, resulting from an annular combustion chamber, 
the Sapphire blends well into the aerodynamic forms 


of supersonic aircraft. 


* TH E A P H / E is being manufactured under 
licence by the Wright Aeronautical Division of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation in the U.S.A., where it is known as 
the Wright J-65. 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED - COVENTRY 


The Hawker | 
HUNTER F.2 fighter * 


The Gloster 
JAVELIN all-weather fighter 


The Republic F.84F 
THUNDERSTREAK fehter 


The Handley Page 
VICTOR crescent-wing bomber 


MARTIN BS7 (Canberra) bomber 


The North American 
FURY fighter 


% The Douglas A4D 
SKYHAWK bomber 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 
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NTIL recently, when the appearance of Britain’s turbo- 
prop and turbojet airliners began to alter the picture, 
the world’s main source of transport aircraft was firmly 

established in the United States. And, in the U.S.A., it was 
to the Douglas Aircraft Company that a great many airlines 
went for their machines, since the introduction in 1933 of the 
DC-2, most significant aircraft of its time. 

Following the success of the K.L.M. DC-2 which, carrying a 
full load of passengers, came second only to the first D.H. Comet 
in the England-Australia Race of 1934, the interest of many of the 
world’s operators was focussed for the first time on this Douglas 
product, which was already laying the foundations for a long 
record of reliability, versatility, and relative economy for domestic 
airlines in the.U.S. The su uent success story of the DC-3 
(some 1,500 of which are estimated to be still in use at present) 
is now well known, as is that of the four-engine DC-4 which 
followed it. 

Successive processes of “stretching” through the DC-6, 6A 
and 6B have now resulted in the DC-7 which, with the same span 
as the DC-4, has a fuselage 15ft er and a vastly improved 

tformance. The appraisal which follows describes the main 
eatures of this aircraft and includes the first-hand impressions 
of the Editor when he recently flew in the machine and visited 
the Douglas factory at Santa Monica, California. 

ign.—The DC-7 is basically a development of the DC-6B, 

and a few details of this latter machine may be recalled with 
advantage before the “Seven” is considered. The DC-6B, 
passenger version of the DC-6A, is well known as an efficient, 
conventional transport aircraft in the American manner. It is of 
semi-monocoque all-metal construction with flush-riveted skin 
and, powered by four Pratt and Whitney F-2800 Double a 
can carry between 54 and 92 passengers according to the type 

service. The span is 117ft 6in and length 105ft 7in. Normally 
the empty, take-off, and landing weights of the DC-6B are 
54,148 Ib, 106,000 Ib and 88,200 Ib respectively; the improved 
“Super Six” version of Pan American carries 82 passengers on 
transatlantic tourist-class operations and has been certificated for a 
gross take-o{; weight of 107,000 Ib. Cruising speed is 307 = 
at 22,400ft, 3,860 miles (absolute range 4,910 miles), 
and wing loading 72.5 Ib/sq ft. : 

The main aims in the design of the DC-7 were to obtain a 


higher speed, increased range and a greater payload. These 
were made possible largely through the adoption of Wright eh, 
Turbo-Compound engines, very extensively developed and used Ne 
by the Armed Services before being made available for ieee 
commercial use. 

The Turbo-Compound consists of a basic R-3350 18-cylinder 
two-row radial engine, with the addition of a “power-recovery” 
unit between the power section and the supercharger section. 


This comprises three blow-down turbines, each driven by the BT 
exhaust gases from six cylinders: power generated by the turbines eA 
(due to the exhaust gases passing through the turbine blades) is i 


transmitted through a fluid coupling to the main crankshaft, oe 
augmenting the engine’s output by some 600 h.p. <a 
n general the introduction of the new power plants has caused 


Neat and businesslike, the cockpit of the DC-7 is an improved version of 
that of the DC-6B. Improved control-response has been built into the 
new machine. 
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IS cut-away drawing of the DC-7 illustrates the basic layout and construction of the machine. The fuselage is divided into three principal 


compartments: beneath the floor of the central main cabin is the Freon refrigeration ~-¥ while at the rear of the fuselage is a semicircular 
350 


lounge. The power plants are Wright R-3350-30WA Turbo-Compounds (basically R- radials with ‘‘power-recovery"’ section added) and 
are fitted with the Douglas-designed carburettor air-scoop detailed on 147. Hamilton-Standard Dural airscrews of 13ft 6in diameter are 
fitted. Control surfaces are similar to those of the DC-6; a mechanically controlled trim-tab has been added, however, to the port aileron. 


144 FLIGHT 
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The ‘‘speed-brake"’ in action. With only mainwheels lowered, a practical 
rate of descent of 4,000 ft/min can be obtained. 


The new engines gave the following increases in performance 
compared with the Double Wasps of the DC-6B: maximum 
cruise power, from 1,200 to 1,800 b.h.p. per engine; maximum a 
continuous power, 1,900 to 2,650 b.h.p.; and maximum take-off * 
power, 2,500 to 3,250 b.h.p. per ine. To absorb the Turbo- 
Compound’s extra power, specially built Hamilton-Standard 
34E60 four-bladed solid-dural airscrews were used. An increase 
in their diameter over the 13ft 6in of those on the DC-6B 
would have raised the noise level within the passenger cabin, and 
so this dimension was retained. 

The additional weight of the power plants was balanced by 
a 14in extension in the constant-section portion of the fuselage 
aft of the wing rear spar (it may be recalled that the development 
of the DC-6A and -6B had been accompanied by an extra 
60in in fuselage length forward of the wings). Extra room in the 
undercarriage bays was obtained by moving forward the firewalls 
of the inboard nacelles by 4in; although the tyres fitted to the 
early versions of the Seven are the same size as those on the % 
DC-6B, the new bays are large enough to accommodate the ‘3 
bigger tyres of the heavier, trans-oceanic DC-7B. rai 

As might be expected, the larger, faster DC-7 is heavier, too, 
compared with its predecessor. All-up weight has increased from 
107,000 to 122,200 Ib and landing weight from 88,200 to 95,000 Ib. 
The fuel capacity remains, at 5,512 gallons, the same as that of : 
the DC-6B, although for short-range operations 4,512 gallons NN 
only are carried. an 

e use of titanium for engine nacelles and firewalls is : 
one of the new design features of the Seven. Not only do they 
give an improved strength/weight ratio (a saving of 260 lb over 2 
steel nacelles has been accomplished) but their manufacture has i 
also provided valuable experience in the techniques of usi 
titanium in relatively simple structures. It was, in fact, fo 
possible to form the titanium components—which amount to 
88 per cent of the aft nacelle of each engine, or a total of 350 Ib 
per aircraft—with no more difficulty than those of stainless steel. f 

Another interesting item is the ingenious carburettor air scoop ix 
shown diagramatically on page 147, and intended to give a more 
precise control over intake air and consequently to minimize 
the danger of carburettor icing. The three sources of intake air Vy 
are (1) through the conventional ram scoop; (2) through the 
auxiliary scoop; and (3) through the hot-air duct from the engine. 

Under normal flight conditions, the conventional scoop is 
used. If mild icing is experienced the pilot can switch to the 
rear auxiliary scoop, which is designed to prevent moisture or 


An impressive close-up of one of United Air Lines’ ‘‘Mainliner’’ DC-7s. 
The four Turbo-Compounds provide 13,000 b.h.p. for take-off. 
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S few snags, although some nozzle-box cracking and cooling-cap 
Le failure has been experienced. During the life of the engine 
Vy modifications have been incorporated, including re-designed 
a th & nozzle-boxes, the armouring of the turbines, better cooling and 33 
WH other detail changes. 4 
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ice particles from entering the carburettor air duct. In the 
event of severe icing, some hot air from the engine is admitt 
to raise the carburettor air temperature. Intake air may be 
selected to flow through any one channel or through any com- 
bination of hot and auxiliary channels, as required. As this 
design permits maximum intake of air with minimum of engine 
pre-heating, there is a resultant saving in power. 

Cabin cooling on the Seven is obtained with both an engine- 
driven air-cycle unit and an electrically operated system using 
Freon gas. The Douglas company states that the two systems 
together produce the equivalent 7" | nearly “12 tons of refrigera- 
tion”—and goes on to explain that one ton of refrigeration is 
that produced by one ton of ice melting in 24 hours. i Freon 
unit can be run from the ground power trolley when the aircraft 
is on the ground, and is itself quite adequate for cooling the 
cabin in this condition. In flight, either unit or both can be 
switched on by the pilot. 

The problem of cabin noise, especially velo tet in any long- 
range airliner, has been tackled constructively by the makers of 
the DC-7. An increase in cabin wall rigidity, which helps to cut 
down noise, has been obtained by halving the spacing of the 
fuselage frames for 185in forward of the wing leading edge, and 
in a short section near the tail, from 20in to 10in. Three of the 
fuselage frames are of steel, instead of aluminium alloy, increasing 
the stiffness further. Improved sound insulation between the 
outer skin and inner wall panels has also been provided, and a 
third glass pane mounted between the double panes of the cabin 
windows in those sections where noise is greatest. 

A third door has been incorporated in the fuselage, on the 
starboard side at the rear, just in front of the pressure dome, 
useful not only for ground maintenance but—in an aircraft 
whose tourists versions may carry 98 passengers—as an extra 
emergency exit. 

A development inspired directly by the rational need to 
increase rates of descent in order to improve block-speeds is the 
use on the DC-7 of the main undercarriage gear as an air brake. 
The undercarriage equipment is designed to be satisfactorily 
lowered at air speeds up to 410 m.p.h. at 20,000ft and, as the 
undercarriage-plus-door combination gives approximately the 
same drag as the entire fuselage and wings, descents at up to 
4,000ft/min (with power on) are possible. A close approach 
at cruising altitude to the airport is therefore permitted, with 
consequent reduction in landing time; and the brake is available 
to slow the aircraft down on encountering turbulent conditions. 

The pilot’s air-brake control, separate from the normal under- 
carriage-lowering mechanism, consists of a single lever which 
releases the main wheels which then drop into the locked posi- 
tion under gravity. A conventional hydraulic system is used 
either to lower both nose and main wheels simultaneously, or to 
lower the nosewheel after the main wheels have been drop 
into the locked position as an air-brake. Cockpit warning signals, 
a senior Douglas engineer has emphasized, operate in the con- 
ventional manner and are not affected by dropping of the main 
wheels for braking effect. It is a fact, also, that the main under- 
carriage control lever over-rides the speed-brake control at all 
times. 

Of interest to ex-DC-6B pilots who may transfer to the Seven 
is that a conscious effort has been made to keep the two cockpit 
layouts as similar as possible. A few improvements have been 
made, however, including an increase of aileron sensitivity; 
90 deg movement of the control wheel instead of 135 deg now 
being required for full control movement. 

The DC-7 retains basically the same wing, fuselage (except for 
length) and tail design as on the DC-6B. Among the detail 
modifications to the wing are the adoption of larger front-spar 
and centre-spar caps; the re-design of the nacelles (made 
necessary by the increased thrust, torque and weight of the new 
power plants); and, on later machines, the amended front spar 
undercarriage fitting mentioned earlier. 

Control surfaces have in general followed DC-6B design with, 
however, an all-round strengthening of the surfaces to cope with 
the greater weights and speeds of the DC-7. The rudder tab has 
been enlarged by approximately 50 per cent and the rudder con- 


A DC-7 of American Airlines—first operators of this type—takes off. 


trol system has been revised to require smaller pilot-forces and to 
give more effective rudder control. A mechanically controlled 
trim tub has been added to the port aileron to provide a finer 
adjustment for lateral trim, and the ground-adjustable aileron 
tab has been doubled in length. 

Passenger-appeal.—A representative DC-7 layout fuselage has 
three compartments seating 8, 42 and 14 passengers. This 
64-seat luxury layout has, in addition, a five-seat rear lounge, and 
the 8-seat forward compartment may be utilized as freight space, 
increasing the total cargo volume from 707 to 1,145 cu ft. Coach- 
class versions can Carry up to 95 passengers. the Editor’s 
recent visit to the United States he was able to visit the Douglas 
factory at Santa Monica and to fly in an American Airlines DC-7 
from Chicago to Los Angeles. He has recorded the following 


impressions :— 
The DC-7 in Service 
UITE a number of DC-7s are now operating across the 
United States, but they are still sufficiently special to receive 
extra publicity and attention. The services they fly are very much 
the mainline flagship type =, because the public cannot readily 
spot a Seven among the Sixes, the number is usually 
very large on the tail. husky-voiced girls announcing 
ights, too, usually seem to manage a special purr for a Seven 
or arrival. 
spent an interesting ae the activities at Chicago, 
America’s busiest airport, whi ten has to handle a movement 
a minute, and it was no hardship that American Airlines’ 
ht 55 was called late, owing to weather and other difficulties 
troit. We passengers climbed aboard at 6.30 in the eveni 
—dampals of us in this 54/60-seat luxury airliner—and p: 
for a 6}-hr non-stop flight to Los 

The DC- 7s are, of course, built at the Douglas Santa Monica 
plant, within a mile or two of the terminal. With the help of 
some ingenious jigging, DC-6s and DC-7s come down the same 
production line and have been doing so until the grand total has 
now reached over 500. American Airlines, enthusiastic operators 
of the earlier DC-6s, feel that they had some influence on the 
design of the DC-7s (they have had a long association with the 
company while operating 3s and 4s as well) and they were the 
first to place an order for 25 of them cash down. All should 
now have been delivered. 

The seating figure of 54/60 quoted above indicates that 54 
seats are usually off on this service, but the seats in the 

can also be sold when necessary 

Once installed in the spacious cabins of of the DC-7 we had very 
little time to wait before the engines were started. They came 
to life smoothly and quietly and the air conditioning could be 
sensed at once. The foam-rubber seats were comfortable and 
easy to adjust, but even more between-seat elbow room 
have been welcome. The footroom is adequate and rubber-bar 
rests are provided. During the er check period I noted the 
attractive cabin decoration. The colour scheme is blue and 
goldy-fawn; leather trimming is used, and there are red carpets. 

Seven minutes after starting-up and after a taxi of only a few 
hundred yards, the take-off = ba started. Directly into a 
strong wind, the Seven was off quickly and reasonably quietly. 
The nose came well up to unstick, as the passengers tell, 
and the climb was a little steeper than average. 

Once settled on the climb the captain broadcast a quite long 
speech of welcome and a description of the flight ahead. He 
explained the unusual exhaust flames, mentioned the gear- 
change, and finished up with a word or two about the weather 
report. All this (from public-address speakers in the roof) was 
audible to most of the passengers in spite of the engines being 
at climb power. So long as we climbed and cloud was to be 
seen the “fasten seat-belts” signs were kept on. 

We appeared to level out for a short time at about 6,000ft and 
then climbed on to 14,000ft. An occasional shudder was felt as 
we flew through cloud tops, but otherwise all was calm. 
colours from the last sun were quite magnificent—red-tinted tops 
ahead and a huge amber floodlight to the rear. The exhaust 
turbines threw out an attractive blue-to-purple plume that 
showed brightly in the half-light. 

The wing looked very large through the square window and 
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EXTENDING THE TRAINING ROLES OF THE PROVOST AB INITIO AND BASIC TRAINER 


@ Side-by-side seating . . . essen- 
tiel for armament training. : 

@ Both pilot and instructor 

have a clear view of the target . . . as 
providing increased safety dur- e 
ing pupil pilot's initial weapons 
training. 

@ Individual sights enable the 
instructor to demonstrate and 
assess correct firing techniques, si 
with guns, bombs and rockets. e 
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sometimes it could be seen gently flexing. Small white spot- 


lights shone from the fuselage on to the outer nacelles. 

American towns look extremely colourful from the air at night. 
This is partly due to the clear atmosphere, but mainly it is 
because more and brighter red and green all-night neon signs 
are used than in other countries. 

Because the front row or two of seats between the engines 
are in a rather noisy area, even more soundproofing has been 
added and the noise level is now acceptable. There is no com- 
parison with turboprop types but the Seven is as good as, or 
better than, anything else in its class. Centrally there is very little 
noise or vibration; well aft, air noises and some buzzing type of 
vibration can again be felt. 

The highest point of our flight was in the region of Denver, 
when we reached nearly 20,000ft. Later a long let-down brought 
us over Los Angeles in position for the straight-in approach and 
landing practised widely in America. This seems to be a big 
improvement on the tortuous cross-country often needed to get 
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Diagrammatic sketch of the carburettor air intake, described on p. 145. 


into London Airport. The actual time in the air was only 
5 hr 45 min and the cruising speed was 310 m.p.h. 

Formalities on landing after 5} hr in the air (and two hours 
back on the clock in changing from Central Time, through 
Mountain to Pacific Standard, were negligible. The luggage was 
quickly produced, but the walk from aircraft to terminal was 
long and the wait for the hourly bus even longer. I thought 
about the alternative $4 taxi to the hotel, and decided that the 
London coach system was perhaps better as well as cheaper, 
though the American coaches or limousines do call at hotels 
instead of at a city terminal, and this is more convenient for most 
long-distance passengers—particularly for early morning 
departures. f 

t is not surprising that so many Americans travel by air. The 
internal services are usually quick and efficiently run and the 
fares are, as a percentage of average salaries, relatively cheap— 
though tips to porters add up to a substantial figure. This long 
non-stop DC-7 service—and there are similar ones coast-to- 
coast—was both luxurious and rapid. For an American, it costs 
the equivalent of about £15 if one converts from dollars and 
allows for the triple-salary figure with a cost of living very 
little higher than in this country. 

CALCULATED ROUTE-PERFORMANCE 


0 1000 2000 3000 4000 
RANGE (st.miles) 


PERFORMANCE 
95,000 ib 105,000 ib 122,200 ib 
aximum speed (m.p.h.) 410 404 393 
Critical altitude (fr) 22,000 22,100 21,550 
Cruising speed (m.p.h.) va. a “a 370 356 327 
Critical altitude (ft) 24,500 24,200 14,800 
Rate of climb (max. contin. power) 


At gross weight of 


at sea level (ft/min) na ae 1,810 1,535 1,155 

at 20,000ft (ft/min) ... 1,030 800 480 
Take-off distance (sea level) (ft) = al 3,400 4,400 6,380 
Take-off distance (5,000fr 4,350 5,750 


Absolute range :— 
At 15,000ft (5,512 gall fuel) 4,420 st. miles 
At 23,500ft (5,512 gall fuel) 3,900 st. miles 

*Maximum take-off weight at 5,000ft is 116,000 Ib, and corresponding take-off 
distance 7,250 fr. 


Dimensions and weights :— 


Span ... 197 fe 6in Max. take-off weight . 122,200 Ib 
Length ine ie ... 108ft 11in Max. landing weight 95,000 Ib 
Height 28fc Jin Operational empty weight 

Wing area ... ... 1,463 sq fe (domestic) pee ... 69,626 Ib 
Take-off power 3,250 b.h.p. each Operational empty weight 

Max. contin. power 2,650 b.h.p. each (over water) ... , 71,025 Ib 
Max. cruise power... 1,800 b.h.p. each Fue Icapacity . 5,526 gall 


Main factors in the operational and economic performance of 
the DC-7 are indicated in the diagrams and tables above and 
below on this page. The machine’s performance over typical 
routes (from 600 to 3,000 mile stage-lengths) shows favourable 
block-times, at least when compared with those of other piston- 
engine types, and low unit costs. The Seven is certainly an 
efficient all-round airliner in the long-range category, and will 
only be surpassed in speed and economy during the next few 
years by machines such as the Comet 3, Boeing 707 and Britannia. 

e DC-7 was introduced into commercial service in the 
U.S.A. by American Airlines on November 29th last, since when 
it has broken a number of inter-city transport records on the 
American continent. Following American’s order for 25 machines 
came further orders for DC-7s and 7Bs from United Air Lines 
(25), Eastern (12), Delta C and S (10), Panagra (5), National (4), 
and Pan American (7). 

The DC-7B.—Aerodynamic flight-testing of the DC-7B, long- 
range “intercontinental” version of the Seven, has recently been 
taking place over the Californian desert, and final C.A.A. certifi- 
cation tests are to begin in September. The most significant 
change is the use of a new flap-linkage system together with a 
re-positioning of the flap itself to give improved airflow charac- 
teristics. Another development is the provision of extra fuel 
capacity by the addition of “saddle” tanks forming part of the 
enlarged engine nacelles, and the optional increased capacity of 
the centre-wing trailing-edge tanks. 

The resultant total fuel capacity of the DC-7B is 6,400 gall, 
and the gross weight of the new aircraft has been increased from 
122,200 Ib to 125,000 Ib. Its engines are the DA4 versions of the 
Turbo-Compound, which give a power increase over the earlier 

DA2s of 100 h.p. under all conditions 
except take-off. Alternative cabin lay- 


(domestic); 6 (over-water flights, indicate 
and fuel, and operating costs calculated on 
(prevailing eastbound summer wind data). 


d by reduced payload figure); 3-hr fuel reserve; manoeuvre time 
A.T.A. formulae; zero wind conditions except New York-Shannon 


Direct Operating Costs = will cater for 40 — in the 
Route po Distance | Payload | Cruise | Block Time - ux version, or up to or tourist 
(st. | (ib) | (hee min) | ($/mite) | (conts/200 Ib- P 
m 
Using a 52-seat layout, and allowing 
Vancouver-Edmonton 636 17,795 364 2.07 1.04 1.17 for cargo, baggage and mail, the DC-7B 
ancou 1.02 1.15 

Chicago-New York __ ... 724 17,795 364 2.23 = > (it is reported) will be able to fly 4,000 
New City 1.07 miles non-stop, with a fuel reserve of 
York. 1,381 17,795 361 4.12 0.93 1.05 almost 1,000 gall. Non-stop London-New 

Belem-Rio de Janeiro 1,608 17,225 360 4.55 = ‘2 York services are a possibility. 
Los 359 1.02 Conclusion—From the DC-2 to the 
1.986 17.225 | 358 6.00 1.04 1.20 DC-7, the 20-year record which Donald 
Gander-London... 2,344 17,225 356 7.03 = ‘2 Douglas can look back on, is unique in the 
Lee 113 air-transport business. The Seven, like 
its forerunners, should continue to trans- 
cruise power (1,800 b.h.p. per engine) at 23,500ft cruise altitude; flight crew, 5 port passengers regularly, efficiently—and 


profitably—for its operators during a 
good number of years to come. 
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THE AERONAUTICAL BOOKSHELF 


“Royal Air Force 1939-1945,” Volume II: “The Fight Avails;” 
by Denis Richards and Hilary St. George Saunders. Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. Illustrated. Price 13s 6d. 

LL the world’s a stage for the action described in this second 

volume of the history of the Royal Air Force in World War II. 
The climax of Volume I was Britain’s lone “Fight at Odds” and 
victory in the air battles of 1940. Now the spotlight focusses on 
triumph in North Africa and Italy, and on tragedy in the Far 
East. But, all the time, the reader is kept aware that, backstage, 
the star turn—Bomber Command's growing force of heavy 
bombers—is being groomed for the final act. 

Science begins to play an ever-increasing part in the struggle; 
not merely by providing new and better aircraft, more powerful 
bombs and more efficient navigation aids, but by suggesting more 
lucrative —— always oy by analysing bombing 
results. So, by the spring of 1942, Air Marshal Harris knew, 
for cnamsaiee that “whereas 8,000 Ib H.C. bombs had destroyed 
or damaged on average 1} acres of built-up property for every 
ton dropped, and 4,000 Ib H.C. bombs a little less, each ton of 
incendiaries had laid waste no less than 3} acres.” 

Bearing this in mind, we see Harris planning a blow more 
massive than any yet attempted in the history of air warfare— 
Operation “Millennium,” the first thousand-bomber raid on 
Cologne. The preparations and the raid itself are described in 
detail; and even the new facts given of the number of O.T.U. 


«crews that helped make up the total of 1,046 aircraft that set out 


for Cologne on May 30th, 1942, of the cost of the raid, and of the 
disappointments that followed, cannot detract from the material 
and psychological success of that vast operation. 

But even in the air age we see that many of the old lessons of 


war still apply. Rommel, on the threshold of victory in North 
Africa, is defeated because he fails to secure his flank by capturing 
Malta. Aircraft from Malta slowly strangle his seaborne supply 


lines; yet all the might of Axis air power fails to subdue the island, 
because it is peopled with heroes and supplied by men who count 
it a victory to fight through two supply ships from a convoy of 13. 

There are other significant lessons from the war at sea, par- 
ticularly on the value of mining. Between April 1940 and March 
1943, Bomber and Coastal Commands laid nearly 16,000 mines 
at a cost of 329 aircraft. These mines sank 369 vessels, totalling 
361,821 tons. During the same period, Bomber, Coastal and 
Fighter Commands delivered some 3,700 attacks on ships at sea 
at a cost of 648 aircraft. These attacks sank 107 vessels, totalling 
155,076 tons. So it cost six aircraft to sink one ship by direct 
attack, but less than one aircraft to sink one ship by mining. All 
of which, incidentally, goes to show that the forthcoming four-jet 
Martin Seamaster high-speed mine-laying flying-boat makes very 
good sense. 

But a few pages further on there are even more significant 
figures for U-boat successes. In May 1942 alone, German sub- 
marines sank 109 Allied ships, totalling 531,000 tons, at an average 


-cost of less than two of their number each month. This is another 


lesson that we must never forget. So is the simple remark on 
page 32 that “airfields which cannot be defended are a liability 
and not an asset. 

As with Volume I, it is impossible to do justice to this readable, 
honest history in a short review. There is something for everyone 
—the strategist, armchair or otherwise; the historian, who will 
revel in details of such little-known units as the Malayan Volunteer 
Air Force, which played a gallant part in the campaign of 1941, 
flying Avro Cadets, Tiger Moths and Rapides; and the recognition 
instructor, who will draw inspiration from the story of an attack 
on a Rapide by a Blenheim. The 13 appendices, giving details 
of appointments, aircraft specifications, orders of battle of Com- 
mands at home and overseas, and a glossary of code names and 
abbreviations, are a wonderful source of reference in themselves. 


“First Through the Clouds,” by F. Warren Merriam. B. T. 
Batsford, Ltd., 4 Fitzhardinge Street, London, W.1. Illustrated. 
Price 21s. 


“THE name of Warren Merriam probably means little to the 


present generation—which is all the more reason why they 
should read his book. It is not great literature, but is full of the 
fun and the fear, the thrills and the spills of the first ten years 
of real flying in Britain, when pilots sat on aeroplanes, not in 
them, were surrounded by a birdcage of wires, and breathed 
castor-oil fumes. 

Perhaps the biggest impression the book will make on the minds 
of most readers is the immense debt that British aviation owes 
to the Bristol Company. They not only produced good, reason- 
ably safe aeroplanes for people to fly between 1910 and the out- 
break of the 1914-18 war, but also, through their flying schools 
at Lark Hill and Brooklands, taught more than 80 per cent 


of the pilots available in Britain in August 1914, among them 
many who later became famous, including Lt. P. B. Joubert de la 
Ferte, R. H. Barnwell, Jack Alcock, Maj. R. Brooke-Popham, 
H. G. Brackley and James Bird. 

Merriam himself taught just on a thousand pupils and, by 
1919, had flown over 5,000 hours in nearly 60 types of aircraft, 
despite defective eyesight that very nearly grounded him from 
the start. On one occasion, it caused him to mistake an Admiralty 
official carrying two attaché-cases for a mechanic bringing a couple 
of cans of petrol long after he had called for them, with the 
result that an outburst of choice language fell on unappreciative 
ears. 

During the 1914-18 war, Merriam completed a few operational 
flights with the R.N.A.S. and believes he sank a U-boat with 65 Ib 
bombs from a Sopwith Baby seaplane. Afterwards, he did some 
joy-ride flying with Avro 504 seaplanes, flight-tested the Saunders 
Kittiwake amphibian, and then turned to gliding. Every stage of 
his career is covered by the 50 illustrations, some of which will 
gladden the hearts of collectors, although the captions are not 
always accurate. 


“Theory and Design of Steam and Gas Turbines,” by Fohn F. 
Lee. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York (London: 95 
Farringdon Street, E.C.4). Illustrated. Price 64s. 

AS its price suggests, this is a large and well-produced volume, 

and it succeeds admirably in its stated aim, which is the 
provision of a good basis of theory and practice in order that 
steam-turbine engineers may be introduced to the gas turbine 
(and, if necessary, vice versa) and students introduced to both. 
Unfortunately, like so many authors of gas-turbine “standard 
works,” Mr. Lee—he is associate professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at North Carolina State College—has not been able to keep 
abreast of his subject; in fact, the major part of this otherwise 
fine book could have been written before 1950. Even the turbo- 
prop, in all its forms, rates only eleven lines of text and a drawing 
of a particularly uninstructive unit of 1945. If, in any future 
edition, Mr. Lee can find some way of dealing with some of the 
many advances in aircraft propulsion (such as two-spool com- 
pression and the by-pass engine) the value of the book will be 
greatly increased. 


“Hydraulic Systems and Equipment,” by R. Hadekel. Cam- 
bridge University Press, Bentley House, 200 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. Illustrated. Price 18s. 

THs compact book is described by the publishers in the follow- 

ing terms: “Clear description, with 313 diagrams, of the prin- 
ciples of control gear, the design of hydraulic circuits, and the 
construction of valves and other equipment. Mr. Hadekel writes 
for designers, shop foremen and maintenance engineers and all 
who use hydraulic machinery, and for students and teachers in 
technical colleges and engineering faculties.” 

The author, who is well known for his Displacement Pumps 
and Motors, has deliberately refrained from describing or illus- 
trating any actual pieces of hydraulic equipment; his concern is 
solely that of performance, design and functional characteristics, 
and he covers the field admirably. Although not specifically 
directed towards aircraft systems, his notes frequently cite them 
as useful examples, and the aircraft system designer will find the 
book just as valuable as would, say, the designer of control systems 
for machine tools. The printing and the numerous line drawings 
are excellent. 


“Aircraft Year Book, 1953.” Official Publication of the Aircraft 
Industries Association, Inc., 511 Eleventh Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 4, D.C., U.S.A. Illustrated. Price $6.00. 

‘THE 1953 edition of this year book, now available, is as packed 

with indispensable facts and figures as any of its predecessors. 
It covers almost every aspect of U.S. aviation. There is a com- 
plete review of recent events in military and civil flying; and there 
is a comprehensive directory of aircraft, executives and statistics, 
recording everything from passenger-miles flown by U.S. airlines 
since 1940 to aircraft production figures and tables of all official 
aviation records. 

Very full details are given of the activities and resources of 
major companies in the U.S. aircraft and airline industries; there 
is a review of current research; and a special section on the 
functions of all Government departments that have a finger in the 
aviation pie, including even the Library of Congress, Forest 
Service and Post Office. A full page is devoted to every type of 
aeroplane currently in production, complete with a photograph, 
three-view drawing and full specification details, from which quite 
a lot of new and interesting data can be gleaned. The result is 
certainly a “must” for every aviation library. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of “‘Flight”’ does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 


Preservation of Historic Aircraft 


I READ with interest Mr. A. Jenkins’ letter in Flight of July 9th 
on the preserving of a Spitfire. 

The Spitfire 5B seen at Coventry, AB. 910, appears to have 
reverted to its previous Service markings since it was registered 
G-AISU in 1946 and a C. of A. was first issued to it on 
October 17th, 1947. 

This Spitfire was constructed at Castle Bromwich in 1941 
and, when “civilized,” had flown approximately 850 hours. 

I have heard that a Spitfire 1, AR. 213, is at Old Warden 
among the Shuttleworth Collection; this was also owned by 
A. Cdre. Wheeler and was originally to have become G-AIST. 
So an even earlier mark of this fine aeroplane may yet fly again. 

Carshalton Beeches, Surrey. J. S. HAvVErs. 


(CONCERNED as it is with the furtherance of air transport, 
and believing that an important contribution to that aim lies 
in the careful preservation of all items of historic interest which 
can establish in the public mind an historic basis for a branch of 
the transport industry with so promising a future, Aviation 
Forum learned with deep regret of the destruction of the Super- 
marine Sea Eagle at Heston. [see “Correspondence,” Flight, 
March 19th, 1954.—Ed.] 

A resolution expressing grave concern, coupled with the hope 
that all possible steps would be taken to maintain all relics of the 
development of British air transport, was approved unanimously 
at our annual general meeting. PETER F. MurRRAyY. 

Maidenhead, Berks. Hon. Sec., Aviation Forum. 


F. P. Raynham and Sarawak 


WHILsT reading the obituary to F. P. Raynham published in 
your issue of May 21st, my attention was drawn to a reference 
to operations of the Air Survey Company, Ltd., in Burma and 
Tndia, and to the association of R. C. Kemp and "FP. Raynham 
in that venture. 

I have recently been engaged in tracing—through documents 
here at Kuching—the history of aviation in Sarawak, and so far 
as I can ascertain F. P. Raynham, R. C. Kemp and S. H. Gaskell 
(as members of an aerial survey expedition retained by the Sarawak 
Oilfields, Ltd.) were, in 1925, the first civilian aviators in Sarawak. 

My source of information, the Sarawak Gazette of August 1925 
states that the aircraft used were : — 

“Two seaplanes made from D.H.9 type aeroplanes—the conversion 
being on Mr. Kemp’s own design—capable of carrying two passengers 
and the pilot, but when on survey work only one passenger is taken 
up. The engines are 230 h.p. Siddley Pumas of the usual 6-cylinder 
vertical type, and the machines can fly at over 100 miles per hour, 
although the usual cruising speed is 90.” 

The survey appears to have been completed in August 1926, for 
there is also reference in the records of that period to the despatch 

of mail for the first time by a seaplane returning to Singapore, 
and the fact that the event was marked by the use of a special Post 
Office cancelling stamp inscribed with the words “Kuching Air 
Mail,” and the date, in a circle. The name of the pilot on that 
occasion I have not been able satisfactorily to confirm, but it 
does appear extremely likely that F. P. Raynham attained another 


“first in the field.” L. MILTON, 
Director of Civil Aviation, 
Kuching, Sarawak. Sarawak and Brunei. 


Power Training for Glider Flying 


A’ fairly regular intervals there are articles and/or letters in 
the aeronautical Press deploring the lack of newcomers to 
private flying and advancing various reasons for this state of 
affairs, while on the gliding side of private flying we are told that 
the boot is on the other foot—a large intake, but a large annual 
wastage-rate through frustration. Curious how these two branches 
remain in watertight compartments when each could so very much 
help the other and itself at the same time. 

Let us get some brutal figures out and see what we shall see. 
It costs (as nearly as makes no difference) exactly the same for 
the individual pupil pilot to train to solo standard on a light aero- 
plane as on a two-seater glider. Eight hours’ dual at £3 5s per 
hour is £26; fares, and phone calls to ensure no wasted journeys, 
say another £2; medical, £1; Student Pilot’s Licence, 5s. Say 
£29 5s to that first solo, because the pupil can book his time in 
advance and does not waste fares; also, aeroplane flying can almost 
always be had near centres of population, with the resultant saving 
in fares. Finally, you can have efficient dual lessons on summer 
evenings and the ela time to solo will seldom exceed a month. 

Now let us take gliding. To the solo stage, dual instruction in 


the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


two-seaters does not get a look in on the relative efficiency score. 
Our ab initio pays £12 2s entrance fee and subscription. He 
cannot book his flying instruction in advance, so he has to come 
out on spec, hoping to fly, and if his journey costs less than 10s 
return he is in the lucky minority. His circuits will cost 3s 6d 
each and he will need about 35 of these. He will, if at a hill site, 
do about four half-hour hill-soaring periods, and these will cost 
about another £1 6s. Owjng to the numbers seeking dual instruc- 
tion he will be very lucky if he goes solo in 20 visits. A little 
sum comes out at just about £30 to solo! 

Now the sole reason for presenting these figures is to prove 
that any ab initio entrant to a gliding club could easily afford to 
learn to fly to the solo stage in a light aeroplane. By so doing he 
learns basic flying in far less elapsed time at no greater cost to 
himself; and if he then joins a gliding club he can be converted 
to gliding and soaring in about one-tenth of the time taken by the 
complete ab initio pupil. 

The greatest single factor keeping people out of the light aero- 
plane movement is the fear that they Pill ] not be able to keep up 
their flying after solo at £3 5s an hour, while in gliding you can 
have an Olympia high-performance sailplane at 15s an hour—if 
only you can endure the frustrations, expense and delay in learning 
to fly the thing. 

The solution to both problems seems obvious: let all pros- 
pective glider pilots learn to fly to solo stage in the light aeroplane 
movement; then, if they want to go on flying, the gliding clubs 
can do a short conversion course for them. The writer has con- 
verted many aeroplane pilots of limited experience to glider flying 
in a very short time and does not share the view that they are in 
the main more prone to damage gliders through over-confidence 
than purely glider-trained types. I believe that a well-trained 
aeroplane pilot makes a very good sailplane pilot if the short con- 
version training is properly carried out. 

The gliding clubs know that ab initio training absorbs an 
incredible amount of their money, effort and time and that it does 
not pay; only soaring is an economic reality. Aeroplane schools 
urgently want more pupils, because their existence depends on 
flying sufficient hours per aircraft to make their operations 
economically sound. Well, what are we waiting for? Why do not 
these two groups get together and co-operate? 

London, N.10. P. FLETCHER. 


The Future of Soaring 


- is rather disappointing that Mr. Godfrey Lee (Thoughts on 
Soaring, July 2nd), should have produced so many red herrings 
(or lobsters?) and avoided the real issues behind my plea for 
four methods of increasing the utilization and economy of sail- 
planes and the quantity and quality of pilot hours ‘The Future of 
Soaring, May 14th). 

Of course, hours in the air must be properly spent in order to 
improve one’s skill and achievement and thus to obtain the 
greatest enjoyment. But how can the “average” pilot with less 
than five hours’ soaring each year ever get into form and take 
pleasure in personal achievement? Let us put first things first; 
the pilot must get into the air to practise up-wind, out-and-return 
and triangular race track flights. 

Apart from outsize spans and a complete disregard of expense 
for the sake of performance, the major factors governing the cost 
of sailplanes seem to be the size of the production series and the 
number of machines ordered in advance. Material costs and 
wages are still increasing and it is unrealistic of your corres- 
pondent to expect sufficient reductions. 

Mr. Lee will soon be faced with the choice between four 
alternatives : 

(1) To give up soaring, due to rising costs. 

ma ‘To seck state subsidies from the taxpayer so that he can 

” for the glory of the State. 

3) To commercialize the sport of gliding with popular 
triangular races, totes and betting pools (advertising, farming, 
motor-racing and public catering as additional club activities). 

(4) To allow the “cost per hour” formula full reign in guiding 
future design and operation. This will produce the high per- 
formance two-seater self-launching sailplane and the ultra-light 
with a human undercarriage. 

Mr. Lee is most misleading in claiming as a fact a cost of £2 per 
hour “including depreciation” at one of this country’s major 
clubs. Most sailplanes of the unnamed club’s fleet were bought 
at just over half (in one case at one-third) of the manufacturer’s 
price and no provision is made for eventual replacement or for the 
proper ae of its deteriorating ground equipment, club house, 
hangar or . No improvement in winches and retrieving cars 
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will ever reduce the cost per hour to less than that which could 
be achieved by the Hummingbird or Horten X. 

Many more sailplanes cannot be accommodated in the con- 
gested skies over our major sites without increasing the collision 
hazard, and new sites near large centres of population are difficult 
to find. Hence, if expansion and cheaper sailplanes are to 
materialize, sailplanes must become independent of highly 
organized and expensive sites and launching methods. 

Concerning Mr. Lee’s objection to two-seater flying, it is a fact 
that several two-seaters will be flown as single-seaters in the 
international competitions. Mr. Lee could still find “aerial 
delight” flying all alone in a two-seater while his partners could 
use both seats simultaneously when their turn came. I agree with 
Mr. Lee that the “logical” extension of the two-seater argument 
to 3-, 4- and 24-seaters is absurd. He, not I, is responsible for 
the extension. 

Finally, it may well be that Mr. Lee’s objections to self-launch- 
ing sailplanes are due to the repression and frustration which he 
must have suffered, as one of the country’s foremost aecro- 
dynamicists, at the hands of designers of engines, structures, 
undercarriages and the hundreds of essential auxiliaries 
encountered by a jet-bomber design team. Introduce an engine 
into a sailplane and his real-life escapist dream is shattered. 
Surely it is better to shatter this dream than expensive sailplanes? 
Thousands of pounds’ worth of damage occurs at international 
competitions at the hands of expert pilots, and last year’s accident 
damage in the U.K. was £3,783 for just over 10,000 hours. An 
auxiliary engine would reduce these figures, apart from offering 
cheaper, more, and better soaring. 


London W.2. O. W. NEUMARK. 


Helicopter Noise 
OME days ago I received your issue of July 2nd and read the 
leader “What Noise Annoys?” with which I disagree in 
some points. That people can get used to noise is right to a 
certain degree. One can sleep within a few feet of a railway 
track, and one can work undisturbed near loud machinery. The 
noise of stationary machines is monotonous, and because of this 
monotony one can get accustomed to it. In the case of trains 
assing a few feet away whilst one is asleep it is another thing. 
Mostly those trains pass perhaps only every quarter of an hour 
or so, and they pass quite fast, so that the noise they produce 
disappears very soon. In this case there is not time enough to 
wake up. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. 4. 8.G.A.: World Gliding Championships, Great Hucklow, Derby- 
shire. 


Aug. 4. Trento Aero Club: Seventh air tour of the Dolomites. 


Aug. 1-2. Vintage Aeroplane Club: Air rally and Chiltern Air Race, 
Denham. 

Aug. 1-2. Northern Model Flying Gala, R.A.F. Station, Neasham. 

Aug. 2-7. Aero Club de France: World Parachuting Championship, 


St. Yan, Sadne et Rhéne. 

Aug. 6-8. Royal Danish Aero Club: Invitation rally, Copenhagen. 

Aug. 9-11. Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences: Conference on turbine- 
powered air transport, Seattle, U.S.A. 

Aug. 14. Royal Aero Club: National Air Touring Competition, Cranfield. 

Aug. 28. Southern Aero Club: Goodyear Trophy Race, Shoreham. 

Aug.29-30. Pescara Aero Club: Annunzio Trophy contest, Pescara, Italy. 

Sept 5. Saar Aero Club: Europe-Pokal display. 

Sept. 7-12. $.B.A.C. Farnborough Display and Exhibition. 

Sept. 9-12. Royal Aero Club: International invitation air rally, White 
Waltham. 

Sept.25-26. Aero Club of Germany: Hanseatenflug international rally. 

Sept.20-29. Fédération Aéronautique Internationale: 47th annual general 
conference, Istanbul 

Oct. 15. Rochester Flying Club: Annual dinner and dance, Bearsted. 


The noise problem of a rotorstation will be quite different. 
The noise is at least as loud as that of passing trains, but 
its duration is much longer. The take-off or landing of a heli- 
copter requires a lot of time, so that the chance of waking up 
sleeping persons will be much greater than in the case of the 
train. Secondly, the shrill, whistling noise of a gas turbine— 
which will power helicopters very soon—is much more un- 
pleasant than any other sort of noise. 

It is not my intention to criticise yy = - as such. They 
are necessary, and within some years the helicopter will take 
over a quite important amount of traffic, e.g., between city centres 
and airports. But to make it possible to live and work near a 
busy rotorstation the noise of the helicopter must be greatly 
reduced. Why should engineers not have the same success with 
helicopters as they already had in silencing cars and—more 
recently—motor cycles? 

Incidentally, I know quite a lot of aeronautical papers— 
European and American—but I never found one that was better 
than, or even equal to, Flight. If one compares a copy of 
Flight of say, five years ago with one of the newer copies, one 
can see the progress made—so I think that the price of Is. 6d. is 
justified. 

r 


sraubiinden, Switzerland. Hans H. ScHIcuHT. 


MAGNESIUM INDUSTRY COUNCIL 


THE Magnesium Advisory Committee, which was formed early 
in 1952, has now been reconstituted as the Magnesium Indus- 
try Council. It is to continue the activities of the Committee as 
a consultative and advisory body, but it has now extended its 
scope by the formation of panels of technical and commercial 
experts. 

The aim of the Council is to promote the production and use of 
magnesium and its alloys, and its services are available to indus- 
try and to the Ministries responsible for the defence programme. 
The present members of the Council are: Aeroplane and Motor 
Aluminium Castings, Ltd.; Birmetals, Ltd.; Birmingham 
Aluminium Casting (1903) Co., Ltd.; James Booth and Co., Ltd.; 
High Duty Alloys, Ltd.; International Alloys, Ltd.; Kent Alloys, 
Ltd.; Magnesium Castings and Products, Ltd.; Magnesium Elek- 
tron, Ltd.; Rolls-Royce, Ltd.; Sterling Metals, Ltd.; J. Stone 
and Co. (Charlton), Ltd.; Stone- Fry Magnesium, Lid.; . and 
T. I. Aluminium, Ltd. 

The chairman is Mr. E. Player, of Birmid Industries, Ltd., and 
the secretaries are Wenham Brothers and Co., 21 Bennett’s Hill 
Birmingham, to whom enquiries concerning the Council should 
in the first place be addressed. 


NEWS FROM THE N.P.L. 


4 ¥— new division at the National Physical Laboratory, recently 
formed by the amalgamation of the e ics section and the 
control mechanisms section, is to be called the Control Mechan- 
isms and Electronics Division. 

The field to be covered by the new department is the automatic 
control of industrial, administrative and experimental operations 
and the development of techniques and equipment for data-pro- 
cessing and computation. 

Modern research and development produce innumerable 
records, and the interpretation of such data often takes weeks of 
skilled work. The new division is developing automatic and semi- 
automatic equipment to digest this material and produce it in the 
form of graphs or typescript ready for immediate use. 

Many of the techniques employed are electronic in the sense 
that thermionic valves are used, but the division’s terms of refer- 


ence exclude radio and acoustic applications. It could be said 
that the division is interested in the application of all forms of 
light electro-mechanical devices to special problems. 

The officer-in-charge is Mr. R. Tizard, B.A., A.M.I.E.E., 
son of Sir Henry Tizard, so well known in aeronautical research. 

Another recent announcement by the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research makes the point that the application by 
British industry of results of research from the N. PL is fostered 
by direct contact between the research workers at the Laboratory 
and individuals in industry. It is, however, felt that more could 
be done in the way of bridging the gap, and to meet this need 
Sir Edward Bullard, F.R.S., Director of the N.P.L., has — 
Messrs. E. I. Brimelow, M. Eng, A.I.M., and ‘A. J ratt, 
M.B.E., B.S.c., A. Inst.P., as liaison officers to work with indus- 
try. Mr. Brimelow, who is a metallurgist, was engaged on aircraft 
materials research at the R.A.E. from 1936 to 1944. 

Enquiries may be addressed either directly to these officers or 
to The Director, The National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, 
Middlesex (Molesey 1380, Extension 366). 


R.Ae.S. ASSOCIATE FELLOWSHIPS 


‘THE Royal Aeronautical Society has issued the pass-list for 
its associate-fellowship examination held last May. The next 
examination will be held about the middle of December, and 
entries from this country must be received by August 31st; the 
overseas list has — been closed. Names of the successful 
May candidates are as follows: — 

Part I.—V. Angre, Miss S. Beale, D. G. Clark, J. J. David (india), 
Sen. U/Off. E. D. Frith, R.A.F., F/Cdt. B. B. Heywood, R.A.F., H. M 
Israel (India), H. M. Krishnamoorthi (India), J. F. Leigh, K. R. Liver- 
sage, K. R. Ananda Murthy (India), T. O’Brien, R. Parthasarathy 
(India), A. P. Plunkett, C. R. Ranganatha (India), B. N. Vaman Rao 
(India), G. R. Venkato Rao (India), C. Russell, Miss P. M. —_— 
F/Cdt. R. T. Snare, R.A.F., F/Cdt. G. M. Turner, R.A-F., J. 
Whiskin, P. A. Wilson. 

Part II.—J. Allcroft, T. E. Beddoes, W. Blydenstein, K. J. Bullock, 
K. S. Chandrashekaran (India), F/L. G. A. Elliott, V. N. Ferriman, 
J. W. Gardner, M. J. Goldsmith, L. A. Hall, B. E. Hart, S. Y. Katan 
(Israel), S. Klaver (Holland), J. Johnston, J. MacNaughton, K. R. 
Narayanaswamy (India), R. P. Stanford, S. W. Tubbs, B. S. Ward, 
P. S. Y. Wong. 
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A page from 
THE ESSO HISTOIRE 
OF 
AERIAL LOCOMOTION 
Adapted from the French de 
P. Crochet- Damais. Illustrated par 
Philippe Féty avec permission. 


THE SIAMESE 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY treatise on Siam — 
“Du Royaume de Siam,” by Monsieur Simon de La 
Loubére — describes an early and hazardous mode of aerial 
transport adopted by certain dancers in this ancient land. 
These trippers of the light fantastic discovered that they 
could achieve levitation of a sort by getting the wind up: 
with their parasols held firmly in the hand or buckled to their 
waists they would leap from the ground, helicopter fashion, 
and hope for the best. 


PARASOLISTS 


The account describes their flights and their forced landings 
— to Earth, into the trees, into the river and onto the rooftops 
—and mentions that these antics proved so diverting to the 
King of Siam that he decorated every member of his novel 
air force. There were titles, prizes, and fine apartments for 
all at the Imperial Palace. 

The parasol was a showy and somewhat unreliable flying- 
machine and was never a serious competitor of the good 
old broomstick. 


Today genius gets results by remembering that it pays to say 


AVIATION FUELS & LUBRICANTS 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 


36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Photograph by courtesy of Frigidaire. It shews an office with an : 
Acousti-Celotex ceiling, installed by Horace W. Cullum & Co. Ltd. Peer 


Here are some of the firms for whom the Cullum Organisation 


We sell not just a product, but a vital 
has carried out acoustic contracting work : 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED 
contribution to production. For in certain engineering 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


work, the noise level is such that it must be controlled. 
BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED 


: BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
In offices, too, a quieter atmosphere leads to 
CABLE AND WIRELESS LIMITED 


: . 5k CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
greater efficiency. The Cullum Organisation * 


DE HAVILLAND ENGINE COMPANY 


‘ ANY LID 
can solve any sound control problem. 


ESSO REFINERY, FAWLEY 
It doesn’t matter whether it is the noise of large aero HOUSE OF COMMONS 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY LIMITED 


engines on test, or simply comptometers HOVIS LIMITED 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


in the accounts department—we can help you. MONSANTO CHEMICALS 


NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


CONSULTATION ON ANY NOISE PROBLEM IS INVITED PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


DETUNERS LTD. 


Flowers Mews, London, ARChway 2662/5 


{SSOCIATE COMPANY OF HORACE W. CULLUM & CO. LTD., ACOUSTIC CONSULTANTS AND CONTRACTORS 


Concessionaires for Acousti-Celotex (installed by our specialist staff ) 
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A Blackburn Appointment 


ROM Blackburn and General 
Aircraft, Ltd., comes the 
news that Captain E. R. S. 
Jackson, R.N.(Retd.), has joined 
the staff of the company’s sales 
director (A. V-M. H. N. Thorn- 
ton, C.B.E.). After attending the 
Royal Naval Colleges at Osborne 
Dartmouth, Captain Jackson 
was commissioned as a Fleet Air 
Arm observer in 1928. He flew 
in such early Naval types as 
the Blackburn fleet spotter and 
Ripon, as well as in others up to 
and including the Skua. His 
career includes a war-time 
appointment as Staff Officer 
(Air) to the Joint Staff in 
Washington, C.O. of R.N. air 
—. in the Orkneys, execu- 
tive officer in a cruiser and 
various Admiralty appointments. Cape. Jochem. 
In his new post he will work mainly from the London office of 
Blackburn and General Aircraft at 43 Berkeley Square. 


Versatile Access-Equipment 


N Flight of September 26th, 1952, we described and illustrated 

the “Giraffe” extensible maintenance platform, which, utilizing 
a hydraulic ram to elevate a platform-surmounted ladder about a 
radius-point, would permit men to work on aircraft or other 
structures at heights of up to 40ft. The makers were William 
Moss and Sons, Ltd. 

Since then, a later model of the “Giraffe” has been incorporated 
in a docking scheme designed by Access Equipment, Ltd., 
Braemar Avenue, London, N.W.10, a subsidiary company sub- 
sequently formed by William Moss and Sons to handle this class 
of product. Working in conjunction with B.O.A.C., they have 
evolved a system having as its basic units the “Giraffe,” the 
“Safety Raiser”— illustrated on this page—and connecting bridge 
members. 

As will be seen from the photograph, the “Safety Raiser” plat- 
form is mounted on supports extensible on the scissor principle 
and is elevated by means of a hand-actuated hydraulic jack. A 
variant of the “Safety Raiser,” also designed for incorporation 
in the complete scheme, is of the cantilever type; shown just 
forward of the leading edge in the side elevation of the accom- 
panying diagram, it is of particular value for giving access to an 


“Safety Raiser’’ 
platform made by 
Access Equipment, 
Ltd. (see above). 
Below is a typical 
incorporat- 

“Safety 

Raiser,"’ ‘‘Giraffe’’ 
and bridging. The 
Comet is shown as 
a typical transport. 


upper wing-surface without the necessity of personnel walking 
on the skinning. 

Also seen in the diagram are the bridge units employed to link 
the “Safety Raisers.” It will be seen that slight elevation at one 
end allows the bridge closely to follow the dihedral of the wing. 

To assist in the removal of major units, such as rudders and 
tailplanes, a crane-jib can be fitted to the “Giraffe.” 

As all the ground units are castor-mounted (they are also 
provided with corner-jacks) they can be quickly placed or 
repositioned, and the variety of arrangements, to suit any par- 
ticular type of aircraft or job, is virtually unlimited. The various 
units can be easily dismantled for transport over distances. For 
airfield mobility, also, they can be mounted on caterpillar tracks 
if required. 

It is stated that both the “Giraffe” and the “Safety Raiser” are 
now being widely used in the production of aircraft and large 
sub-assemblies. 


Taxi-track Lighting 


QHOWN here is a robustly built taxi-track light by Holo- 
phane, Ltd., of Elverton Street, Vincent Square, London, 
S.W.1. It is designed to withstand the wheel impact of heavy 
aircraft travelling at perhaps 30 m.p.h.; the glass dome is stressed 
for a load of 1 ton/sq in without impairment of the water- 
tightness of the assembly. 

The colour of the 
light depends on the 
inner prismatic glass 
refractor, the optical 
design of which per- 
mits the diffusion of 
100 candlepower 
around 360 deg at 
angles close to the 
horizontal and yet only 
5 to 10 c.p. at high 


angles. 

The 36-W lamp can 
be changed without 
disturbing either the 
cover glass or the elec- 
trical connections. 


V.H.F. Ground Test Set 


A PORTABLE test set for aircraft V.H.F. radios has been pro- 
duced by Radio-Aid, Ltd., of Watford, Herts. The set is 
operated from an external 24-28 v. D.C. supply and incorporates a 
low-powered oscillator in the transmitter section which is con- 
tinuously swept through the 115 to 135 mc/s band at 200 c.p.s. 
The output is reduced to a level where it causes no interference 
with neighbouring services and where it will not operate a 
defective receiver channel when the set is placed at the appropriate 
distance from the aircraft. For testing the aircraft transmitters, 
the set is switched to “receive” and two lights indicate when the 
aircraft transmitter carrier exceeds a pre-set level and when 
modulation amplitude is above a pre-set minimum. Two meters 
also indicate the actual carrier and modulation levels. 

Two similar sets, the T2 and T3, respectively cover the 98-135 
mc/s and 132-154 mc/s bands. They are, therefore, suitable for 
equipment used by European, commercial, military and govern- 
ment services. Yet a further model will shortly be available to 
cover the complete—100-152 mc/s band. 


This view of the Holophane toxi-track 
light gives an indication of the sturdy 
construction. 
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Rotary Hydraulic Joint 


‘THE conventional method of conveying hydraulic fluid to 
mechanisms—e.g., braking equipment on a bogie under- 
carriage—which move independently of the main structure is by 
means of flexible piping. In some circumstances it may be 
necessary to employ considerable lengths of such piping, resulting 
in an untidy and unsatisfactory installation. 

For employment in such situations, Dunlop Aviation Division 
(who themselves are makers of flexible piping) have developed 


Internal construction of the 
new Dunlop rotary valve for 
hydraulic lines. 


A—lInner member. 
B—Retaining clip. 
C—Outer member. 
O—Ball bearings. 
E—Dowrty seal. 


a simple and efficient rotary joint to provide knee-action in a 
rigid hydraulic line. 

The method of operation is apparent in the accompanying 
cut-away drawing. One right-angle member is inserted into the 
other, located by a ring of balls in a circumferential groove, 
and positively retained by an external spring clip. Any degree 
of angular movement up to complete rotation is permitted, and 
fluid-flow through the bores in the two members is unobstructed 
at any angle of operation. A rubber sealing-ring precludes leak- 
age, and it is stated that pressures of up to 1,500 Ib/sq in can be 
successfully accommodated. 


British Oxygen Developments 


T# E application of inert-gas-shielded electric arc welding to the 
various requirements of the aircraft and other industries was 
shown recently in a series of demonstrations by the British 
Oxygen Co., Ltd., at the firm’s Cricklewood factory. Already 
well-known and widely used for light-alloy work in aircraft and 
aircraft-engine production, the normal “Argonarc” process has 
given rise to further developments which include Argonarc spot- 
welding and the new “Argonaut” technique. 

Whereas the normal Argonarc process uses a non-consumable 


tungsten electrode with a separate filler rod, in the “Argonaut” 
method the actual filler rod or wire (automatically fed) forms the 
electrode, the arc being self-regulating. The “Argonaut” technique, 
used mainly on the heavier-gauge materials, is claimed to have 
the advantages of simple application in any position and to be 
the fastest existing method of welding aluminium, stainless steel 
and copper-based alloys. 

Each of these processes, using Argon gas, dispenses with the 
need for a flux; thus no post-weld cleaning or corrosion problems 
arise. The British Oxygen Co. is to display its Argon weld- 
ing equipment in the static exhibit at the S.B.A.C. Show at 


. Farnborough this year for the first time; meanwhile details can be 


obtained from the company’s head office at Bridgwater House, 
Cleveland Row, St. James’s, London, S.W.I (Whitehall 9777). 


BREVITIES 


The London office of Vokes, Ltd., the filtration and silencing 
specialists, is now at 123 Victoria Street, S.W.1 (Victoria 4550). 

Mr. E. W. Reid, lately development engineer, aircraft fuel 
pumps, to the Pulsometer Engineering Co., Ltd., has recently 
been appointed managing director of Industrial Hydraulics, Ltd., 
of London, E.C.4. 

A new electrically operated portable belt-type sander, the Wolf 
BS3, is shown in a descriptive leaflet to be applicable for metal- 
finishing duties as well as for woodworking. (Wolf Electric Tools, 
Ltd., Hanger Lane, London, W.5.) 


* * 


From the firm of Sir D. George Collins, 118, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C.1, comes a catalogue illustrating examples of the 
badges, medals and sports trophies which they manufacture. 
Some well-known aircraft constructors and flying clubs are among 
their customers. 

* * 

Mr. Ian Arthur Marriott has been elected to the Board of 
Wellworthy, Ltd. After the war he was with the Brush Group 
as group commercial director, and he later became managing 
director of W. G. Bagnall, Ltd., of Stafford, and of the Parsons 
Engineering Co., of Southampton. 

* 

Entitled The World of Oil, an extraordinarily informative and 
well illustrated 36-page brochure has been produced by the 
Petroleum Information Bureau. Its purpose is to give users of 
petroleum products an insight into the long sequence of opera- 
tions that begins with the work of oil exploration. Copies are 
obtainable, free, from the Bureau’s offices at 29 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 


MOBILE PAINT-SHOP 


JFENGINEERS at Lockheed Aircraft Corporation claim to have 
cut five days off the production time of Super Constellations 
by the use of what they call a “howdah,” which allows the external 
paint finish to be applied to the aircraft while still on the produc- 
tion line. 

Bearing some resemblance to the elephant-saddle which inspired 
its name, the howdah is a mobile rig suspended over the fuselage 
under which paint sprays can be operated without interfering with 
final assembly work. A special exhaust system reduces fire 
hazard by extracting paint residue and fumes from the howdah 
through a filtered vent. 

An automatic fire-extinguisher system also operates a warnin; 
siren as soon as temperature under the howdah reaches 71 deg 
and ten seconds later CO, gas is discharged into the working 
space; the paint crew can escape during the ten-second interval 
with the aid of ladders and ropes. 


BIG C-47 RECONDITIONING CONTRACT 


CONTRACT worth over $2,500,000 (nearly £893,000) has 
been awarded to Field Aircraft Services, Ltd., a Hunting- 
Clan company, by the United States Air Forces in Europe. 

The work calls for complete overhaul of 50 C-47 Dakotas 
together with their power-plants and ancillary equipment. As we 
reported on July 16th, these 50 aircraft were purchased by Britain 
from America in 1946 and, after being reconditioned here at 
American expense, will be returned to the U.S. Government as 
a gift. In turn, America is to make them available for NATO use. 

This announcement follows immediately on the completion of 
an earlier contract—which Fields gained in December, 1952—for 
the overhaul of the U.S.A.F.E. Dakota fleet. 

The latest contract calls for the removal from storage of the air- 
craft, their preparation for flight and subsequent collection, 
inspection, repair and reconditioning as necessary. 


BOEING SMALL-TURBINE DEVELOPMENT 

AMORE powerful and more economical version of the Boeing 

502 shaft-drive turbine has recently been produced. Known 
as the 502-10, it is rated at 240 h.p. at 2,900 shaft r.p.m.—65 h.p. 
more than previous models. Maximum power is 270 h.p. at 
3,100 shaft r.p.m. The compressor and turbine modifications 
which produced this increase are also stated to be responsible for 
a 25 per cent reduction in fuel consumption. 

Weighing 320 Ib fully equipped, the 502-10 requires only 
15 cu ft of installation space and will run without modification on 
commercial diesel oil, jet fuel or petrol. The compressor and 
power turbines are completely separate, shaft power being de- 
rived via reduction gearing from a torque converter. An “intake 
silencer” is fitted. 

Behind the 502-10 design are some 30,000 hr of “502” opera- 
tion in land, sea and air vehicles, the last-named of both fixed and 
rotating-wing types. Some 300 engines have been built and 
Boeings state that initial production facilities exist at their 
Seattle, Washington, No. 1 plant. The engine was exhibited at 
the recent American Helicopter Forum in Washington, D.C. 


The Boeing 502-10: from right to left are the intake silencer, compressor, 
combustion chamber and accessories, compressor turbine, torque- 
converter power unit and shaft drive reduction gear box. 
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WORLD GLIDING 


Nineteen Nations Compete at Great Hucklow: The First Week’s Flying 


By KENNETH OWEN and ALAN YATES 


“ OST graceful of the 
adventurous arts” was 
the well-phrased des- 

cription applied to gliding in 

the Manchester Guardian last 
week, on the occasion of the 
opening of the 1954 Inter- 
national Contests. The fact that 
this grace was visible during the 
first few days of the contests 
only through the damp and 
soggy greyness of some of 
Derbyshire’s worst weather was 
unfortunate—but purely coin- 
cidental. 
The majority of teams managed 
} to arrive at the Camphill site in 
time to obtain some benefit from 
the week of practice flying. Not all journeys were uneventful, 
however, for a London bus forced its attentions on the Austrian 
Superspatz en route. The weak link in the cable launching the 
gaudy yellow Spyr 5a proved not weak enough on its first practice 
launch, also, and this kept a second repair party busy in the hangar. 
The Argentine team accepted delivery of two brand-new Skys 
from “Sling” himself on the site, and looked forward to the safe 
arrival of the Condor 4 two-seater, also newly-bought, from 
Germany. 
The only incident to mar the opening of the competitions had 
been the fatal accident on the preceding Thursday to Alois 
Hasenknopf in his Zugvogel. This was a 16-metre prototype 
machine with only 14 hours’ 
flying prior to its ap 
Great 


of Waldemar Grafe. 

usual planform (the laminar- 
flow wings were swept forward) 
was observed from the launch- 
ing point as the machine soared 


**PFLIGHT’’ 
Photographs 


Leading with 1,000 points at the 
end of the first day was Persson, 
in his Weihe, here seen taking off 
prior to his 97-mile flight, 
achieved under bad conditions. 


Bradwell Edge comfortably for almost an hour before leaving 
the site, entering cloud and, it subsequently transpired, losing a 
wing at high speed and crashing on a hill overlooking Hathersage. 

The championships were formally opened on Tuesday, July 
20th, by Lord Brabazon of Tara. He welcomed the delegations 
from abroad and, in a lively speech, paid tribute to the services 
of gliding to aviation. The flags of the nineteen competing teams 
were then broken at the mastheads, with Great Britain appro- 
priately midway along the alphabetical row. Out of the very low 
cloud and just over the flags swept Gerry Smith in his Sky sail- 
plane, to defy the wet weather and dramatically conclude the 
opening ceremony. 

The entry list (see page 155) had suffered a few last-minute 
changes from that published in Flight of July 16th. In the two- 
seater class, the German entry (Hanna Reitsch and Erika Leutloff 
in an HKS-1) had been withdrawn, following an unfortunate 
British newspaper campaign and the resulting official German 
decision that Hanna Reitsch should not attend. This left only 
nine entries in this class. In the single-seater class, as mentioned, 
the Zugvogel had replaced the Austrian Weihe. Jensen (Den- 
mark) brought an Olympia instead of the Spatz I and Brigliadori 
(Italy) brought the new Spillo in place of a third Canguro two- 
seater. The Jugoslav Lasta sailplane, too, did not arrive and this 
country’s single-seaters were both Orao 2s. 

An examination of the line-up of sailplanes before the start 
revealed many entirely new machines and several novelties. Six 
of the nine two-seaters and eight of the single-seaters were new 
types to World Championship flying. The German tandem two- 
seater HKS-1 attracted much interest. Built at great cost, it had 
every refinement needed to give top-class performance; retract- 
able landing-gear, vee tail, tail brake parachute (so that air-brakes 
did not interrupt the wing contour) and an exceptionally smoothly 
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contoured wing of laminar-flow section. Like many other sail- 
planes there, it carried radio but no oxygen equipment. Main 
control feature is of course the use of variable wing-camber, both 
for speed control and (differentially) for lateral control in place of 
ailerons. 

Three Schweizer products represent the U.S.A.; all all-metal 
and exhibiting clearly the “American school of thought” in sail- 
plane design. This school of thought has indeed much to recom- 
mend it; in particular the phenomenally low number of man- 
hours required to build these aircraft (compared with wooden- 
built machines), i.e. their simplicity; and their robustness and 
durability. Detail difference in instruments, air-brakes and 
wheel/skid design mark the two variations on the 1-23 theme; 
the 1-23D, which Paul Schweizer himself is flying, and Mac- 
Cready’s “hotted-up” 1-23E. The tandem 2-25, with very clean 
lines, incorporates a bungee tension adjustment on the control 
column as its only form of in-flight elevator trim. 

Britain’s entries were interesting both for the two new designs 
and for the one previously-secret piece of equipment used. 
Slingsby’s new tandem T. 42, designed not for competition flying 
but for advanced instruction—yet having an undoubtedly high 
performance—startled many by appearing to be the property of 
what we would hesitate to call our contemporary journal, Eagle, 
and indeed bearing this name. Both this machine and Philip 
Wills’ Sky (entered in place of the insufficiently-developed K. 1) 


The elegant curves of Yugoslavia’s Orao 2c were seen over Derbyshire 


were carrying the British “secret weapon”; the thermal detector for the first time. Entry No. 25 is being flown by F. Mordej. 
devised by Peter Temple. Basically this detects the temperature 
gradient wuich extends some distance from thermals by means of One of the lightest machines in the contests, at only 125kg 


a pair of sensitive thermometers, one mounted at each wingtip. (276 Ib), is the Austrian Superspatz, a 15-metre version of the 
This temperature difference across the span is translated into an original 1B 2-metre Spatz To lacsense flying speed on days of 
electric voltage which moves a dial pointer, indicating whether strong upcurrents 70kg (154 Ib) of ballast can ce anes in the 
a left turn or right turn should be made. Obviously an amount form of two 20ft steel rods pushed into the wings just in front 
of experience in the technique of using the new instrument is of the spar. The veteran Spyr 5A was seen to have the Swiss 
needed before its full possibilities can be explored: those using compromise between tandem and side-by-side seating—staggered 
the instrument are hesitant to approve or condemn it at this early  ao+¢ for the two pilots. The co-pilot sits just behind and to the 


stage . . “ h ” 
The wings of the T. 42, like those of the Skylark, are made 8M" of the first pilot, in a very roomy slashes 
up of three sections instead of the normal two. Another new wing The decision a8 to what equipment to carry must have been 


the by a difficult one for many visiting pilots. The outstanding charac- 
-Ihotts Have here provided a much-improved version Of the teristic of British weather is a cloudbase much lower than many 
ubiquitous Olympia by re-designing the wing to give a greater ‘nd. ; 
chordwise proportion of laminar flow, while retaining the basic result, 
Ghanaian Gascleme. s essential, and most pilots chose an artificial horizon for 
F g this. The venturi-suction drive chosen by several is liable to fail 
if the icing level is so that = — 
battery power. On the other hand, oxygen height is not often 
In second and third positions at the end of the first two flying days were 7,* * : 
(top) Gerard Pierre (France) in one of the two new Breguet 901s, and 
(bottom) Paul B. MacCready (U.S.A.) in the all-metal Schweizer 1-23E. the French Breguets and the Schweizer 2-25; this latter did not 
carry radio). 
Radio, however, is a great advantage in facilitating retrieves: 
the Pye sets which worked so well in Spain in 1952 were again 
used by the British team and by several visitors. The French and 
German radio-equipped vehicles, with television-type aerials, 
appeared very efficient and well-equipped. In general, the 
trailers and retrieving vehicles were of all shapes and sizes, the 
only uniformity being provided by those crews who had accepted 
the generous offer of the loan of shiny Vanguards from the 
Standard motor company. 
Wednesday, July 21st (first championship day).—Heavy, low 
clouds promised poor conditions for the first day’s flying. The 
wind was strong and westerly so that hill-soaring, at least, would be 
possible, but the lack of sunshine meant that thermals would be 
very weak. The organisers decided that only the single-seaters 
should fly and that the task should be free distance. 
All the 34 single-seaters were winch-launched before noon and 
proceeded to soar backward and forward a few hundred feet above 
Bradwell Edge awaiting the appearance of the sun. After two 
=. hours the sunshine was as elusive as ever and several pilots landed. 
Three others managed to leave the site, but two of them could be 


4 iw 

i‘ « Soe s seen only five miles downwind soaring above Froggatt Edge. Only 
ae >= Wietiichter (Germany) in his Weihe seemed to be away and he 
— : — ——_—___—___ reported by radio soon after 2 p.m. that he was at 3,000ft over 
At 3.15, after about four hours, six of the 25 pilots flying 
managed to circle upwards together and were quickly swept down- 
wind. At the same time, a radio message from Wills stated that 
he was in cloud near Chesterfield. The weather over the hills 
was cloudy and cold, but there appeared to be some sunshine over 
the lower ground. 

The day was still overcast at 7 p.m., and ten sailplanes were still 
flying over the site, but news had come in of landings almost 100 
miles downwind. The very difficult conditions had suggested to 
some that luck would play a great part in the day’s results; the 
placings, however, showed clearly the superiority of the more 
experienced World Championship pilots. 

 day’s best flight was made by Per Axel Persson of Sweden 
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SYNCHRONISING EQUIPMENT HAVE 
WORLD WIDE ACCEPTANCE 
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This aircraft testing rig can be 


arranged to give varying air 
pressures from 200 Ibs.°” 
upwards, or a controlled flow 
of air for special require- 
ments. Every servicing 
need can be met by 


this one unit. 


BOREAS WORKS - BEDDINGTON - CROYDON 


TELEGRAMS: PERCUSSIVE, CROYCON ~- TELEFHONE: CROydon 5504/7 
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(Above) August Wietiichter, who took the lead in the single-seater class, 
talks with Mrs. Hampton, of the Surrey Gliding Club. (Upper right) The 
Air 100 entered by Helli Lasch of South Africa. (Lower right) The 15-year- 
old Spyr 5A which, flown by Nietlispach and Miller, took the two-seater 
lead with an 80-mile flight to Friskney. 


WORLD GLIDING 


(world champion, 1948), who flew 97 miles in his Weihe to March, 
Cambridge. Gerard Pierre, the young Frenchman who came 
second to Wills in 1952, achieved 93 miles to a point near King’s 
Lynn in his Breguet 901; and America’s Paul MacCready in the 
1-23E came third with an 84-mile flicht, landing 15 miles S.S.E. 
of Spalding. Wietiichter, Wills and Relander scored equal points 
for Germany, Great Britain and Finland, each with a flight of 81 
miles. Fifteen of the 21 machines to get away scored points: 
among these who failed to make the 15-mile minimum, we regret- 
fully record, was Sel Owen of Australia, with the dubious distinc- 
tion of the day’s shortest flight—three miles to Eyam. 


Thursday, July 22nd.—Today it was the turn of the two- 
seaters to begin the Championship, and the task set was free 
distance—one mark per mile in any direction, with the winner’s 
score scaled up to 1,000 and the others proportionally. The wind 
was again strong and just north of westerly, so that hill-soaring 
was possible. The clouds continued heavy but convection was 
occasionally stronger than yesterday. and seven of the nine two- 
seaters had set off downwind before the single-seater class launch- 
ing began at 12.30, 

The retrieving of Relander’s Weihe, which had landed seven 
miles the other side of Boston, Lincs, had been an all-night job 
for the Finnish ground crew. Arriving back at Great Hucklow 
just before Thursday’s single-seater briefing session, they were in 
time to hear the class task announced as a goal race to Boston— 
which they accepted with commendable calm. Marks for the race 
would be proportional to speed to the goal, with consolation 
points for distance for those landing short. 

During the early part of the afternoon, the solo pilots began to 
leave the site, and soon news of landings began to come in very 
quickly, for eight two-seaters and many single-seaters had landed 
within 50 miles of Camnhill. At about 3.15, however, a group 
comprising MacCready. Wietiichter and Rousselet crossed the line 
and went away within five minutes of each other, with subsequent 
success. Wills and Stephenson were both down in under 30 miles, 
but Wills arrived back, Sky in trailer, at 4.30, and was flying again 
within 15 minutes. 

The slightly increased convection together with an inversion 
had caused a spreading-out of the hich cloud over a large area. 
Nevertheless, four pilots were successful in reaching the goal, the 
fastest being Wietiichter, who covered the 73 miles to Boston in 
1 hr 394 min (average speed 44 m.p.h.). Rousselet had taken 1 hr 
46 min and his colleague Pierre, who had left at 2.40, had taken 
1 hr 524 min. MacCready, who had gone away together with 
Wietiichter but who had found good conditions north of the direct 
track, logged a time of 1 hr 54 min. 

A late-afternoon surprise was provided by the Swiss Spvr 5A, 
the remaining two-seater, after an earlier 16-mile flight. Picking 
a good time for his second attempt, as conditions brightened, 
Nietlispach took the machine away in an 80-mile dash to Frisk- 
ney, near Wainfleet, thus capturing 1,000 useful points. 

The placings of the leading contestants at the end of the second 
day’s flying were as follows: 


Single-seater Class 

1, Wietiichter (Germany). 1,835 pvoints; 2. Pierre (France), 1,784; 
3, MacCready (U.S.A.). 1.664; 4, Persson (Sweden), 1,254; 5, Fed- 
dersen (Denmark), 1,173; 6, Ara (Spain), 1,136; 7, Relander (Finland) 
and Wills (Gt. Britain), tied with 1,037; 9, Ortnmer (Argentine), 996; 
10, Schweizer (U.S.A.), 992 

Two-seater Class (First pilot named) 

1, Nietlispach (Switzerland). 1,000 points: 2, Rain (Tugoslavia), 556: 
3. Welch (Gt. Britain), 506; 4, Juez (Spain), 457; 5, Mantelli 
(Italy), 407. 

Friday, July 23rd.—This was declared to be a rest day because 
of “unfavourable weather conditions”—i.e., low grey cloud and 
almost continuous rain. A glance inside the hangar showed that 
a non-flying day could be well used by some of the teams, for 
several machines had been damaged the previous day. 

echanics had been working all night on Cartigny’s Sohaj, the 


elevators and tailplane of which had been damaged on landing 
in a cornfield. A broken skid on number 30, the Fokker-built 
Olympia, had been repaired; and repairs had also been completed 
on the wing trailing-edges, rudder and skid of the Kranich 3. 
Another all-night job had been on the nose, tailplane and elevators 
of the Italian Spillo, work on which was continuing. Minor ad- 
justments were being made to Philip Wills’ Sky, and the Swiss 
WLM.-2 was being modified and tested to remedy the apparently 
insufficient control surfaces. 

Most serious damage, however, had been that to the massive 
HKS-1, which was taken to Slingsby’s works at Kirbymoorside. 
Following damage to port and starboard leading-edges, it was 
estimated that three days and nights of work would be necessary 
to complete the repairs. 

During the day, a number of pilots and ground crews drove 
to Buxton, to look in on the proceedings of the conference organ- 
ized by OSTIV, the international gliding research organiza- 
tion (a full report of which will appear shortly). They heard Dr. 
J. P. Kiittner talking on cloud streets, watched a series of beauti- 
ful time-lapse films of jet-stream clouds and cumulus formations 
(described by Dr. R. S. Scorer and Paul MacCready), and were 
told that a library of these films was being formed by the American 
Munitalp Foundation. What was Munitalp? It was Platinum 
spelt backwards, disclosed Mr. MacCready. 


Saturday, July 24.—Today’s weather did not improve. At the 
early-morning meeting it was announced that the single-seaters 
would not fly: at the lunch-time meeting it was announced that 
the two-seaters would not fly, either. That is, they would not do 
any competition flying; as the wind was westerly, a number did 
ridge-soar during the day, in company with various club 
machines, thereby giving the hardy hundreds of spectators who 
had ascended from Hathersage and points north, south, east and 
west, at least something more than the sight of 19 flags of all 
nations. Among the non-championship machines flying were the 
trim Skylark 2, the Cambridge University Club’s blue Kranich, 
and the Surrey Club’s enclosed T.21B. 


(To be continued) 


THE ENTRY LIST 


Single Seaters 

1. Israel (Olympia), M. Bar 19. France (Breguet 901), G. Roussel e 
2. Italy (Canguro), G. Ferrari 20. Italy (Soillo), R. Brigliadori 

3. Spain (Sky), F. Vicent 21. Spain (Sky), M. Ara 

4. Argentine (Sky), J. Cuadrado 22. Argentine (Sky), J. S. Ortner 

5. Gt. Britain (Sky), P. A. Wills 23. Gt. Britain (Olympia 4), G. 

6. S. Africa (Skylark 1), P. Beatty Stephenson 

7. Jugosiavia (Orao 2c), M. Arbajter 24. S. Africa (Air 100), H. R. Lasch 

8. Austria (Superspatz), M. Linher 25. Juaoslavia (Orao 2c), F. Mordej 

9. Finland (Weihe), S. Relander 27. Finland (PIK-13}, A. V. J. Koskinen 
10. Sweden (Weihe), P. A. Persson 28. Sweden (Weihe), T. Loef 
11. Switzerland (Sky), A. Kuhn 29. Switzerland (WLM-2), A. Gehriger 
12. Australia (Olympia), S. V. Owen 30. Holland (Olympia), O. P. Koch 
13. Holland (Sky), |. de Boer 31. Belgium (Sohai), W. Witter 
14. Belgium (Sohai), M. Cartiany 32. Germany (Weihe 50), A. Wietichter 
15. Germany (HKS-1), E. G. Haase 33. Denmark (Olympia), A. Feddersen 
16. Canada (Olympia), A. Pow 34. U.S.A. (Schweizer 1-23D), P. A. 
17. Denmark (Olympia), H. W. Jensen Schweizer 


18. U.S.A. (Schweizer 1-23E), P. B. 35. France (Breguet 901), G. Pierre 
MacCready 


Two-seaters 
36. Araentine . . Condor 4 J. Ompré, C. J. Dori 
37. Italy ... an Canguro A. Mantelli, L. Braghini 
38. Spain Kranich 3... L. V. Juez, R. B. de Castro 
39. U.S.A. ka ns Schweizer 2-25 a S. W. Smith, R. Kidder 
40. Gt. Britain ... ae Slinasby T-42 oe L. Welch, Mrs. A. Welch 
41. France CM-71 M. Gasnier, L. Trubert 
42. Jugosiavia ... ons Kosava as Z. Rain, B. Komac 
43. Austria “ wae Musger Mg-19 W. Hesse, E. Neuman 
45. Switzerland ... Spyr_SA H. Nietlispach, B. Miller 
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COMMONWEALTH 
OCCASION: The Aus- 
tralian High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Thomas White, 
officiated at the naming 
of the first of six Viscount 
720s for T.AA. On Sir 
Thomas's right is the air- 
line’s chairman, Mr. G. 
P. N. Watt. Employees 
of Vickers’ Hurn factory 
crowded round the glis- 
tening new aircraft dur- 
ing the naming cere- 
mony, and afterwards 
heard Mr. George 
Edwards, their managing 
director, pay tribute to 
the workers’ share in the 
success of the Viscount. 


CIVIL AVIATION 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST VISCOUNT 


HE first of six Viscount 720s for Trans-Australia Airlines was 

ceremonially named at Hurn on July 22nd by Sir Thomas 
White, High Commissioner for Australia. Sir Thomas—who, 
incidentally, was a fighter pilot of World War I—was introduced 
by the chairman of T.A.A., Mr. G. P. N. Watt, who noted that 
the finance for the purchase of the aircraft had been provided 
entirely from cash reserves built up from revenue; no fresh capital 
would be required. He noted with satisfaction that the remaining 
five Viscounts, which could be seen in the assembly hangars 
nearby, were all rapidly approaching completion. 

Mr. Watt quoted some of the reasons why T.A.A. chose the 
Viscount. Experience had already shown the company that an 
aircraft of this size and range was ideal for the company’s 25,461- 
mile network, providing more frequent and more economic service 
than the largest type of long-range equipment. On the most 
important of T.A.A.’s routes, the 440-mile stage between 
Melbourne and Sydney, the Viscount promised a 25 per cent 
increase in payload and a 10 per cent reduction in journey time. 
The cost of operating the routes [at present flown by Convair 
240s} would be about the same, but as the payload was sub- 
stantially higher the economic result would be much improved. 

Dart overhaul would be performed by Rolls-Royce in their new 
establishment, already constructed and fully equipped, at Mascot, 
Sydney. T.A.A. had received every assistance both from the 
A.R.B. and the Australian Department of Civil Aviation in 
handling the airworthiness approval of the changes made to the 
company’s requirements. They looked forward to beginning the 


delivery flight by the end of August, and expected to have at 
least five Viscounts in service in ample time to meet the sub- 
stantial increase in seasonal traffic which builds up in Australia 
towards the end of the year. 

Mr. Watt expressed thanks to Vickers-Armstrongs and Rolls- 
Royce for “their enterprise and ability in producing this 
magnificent machine” and commended B.E.A. for their work in 
pioneering the Viscount. The British airline, he said, had been 
a great help in training the T.A.A. pilots and engineers who had 
come to England to become familiar with their new aircraft. 

In a brief speech, Sir Thomas White recalled that Britain had 
always made the best ships of the sea; “this beautiful aircraft” 
was proof that she could also make the best ships of the air. With 
the traditional blessing of the aircraft and all who flew in it, he 
poured Australian wine over the nose of the Viscount from a silver 
chalice and named it John Batman, after the founder of the city 
of Melbourne. This cup, suitably inscribed, was presented to 
Sir Thomas by the managing director of Vickers-Armstrongs 
Aircraft Division, Mr. George Edwards, who expressed his 
appreciation of T.A.A.’s courage and foresight in ordering the 
Viscount long before it entered service on scheduled routes. Mr. 
Edwards added an assurance that his company was determined 
that Viscount customers should receive unexcelled after-sales 
service. On the subject of Viscount orders, he said it was likely 
that the present total of 101 aircraft firmly ordered would 
“tolerably soon” increase to about 120 and in the middle-distant 
future to around 150. 

The aircraft, looking extremely smart in its T.A.A. live S 
white top and red and blue trimmings, is registered VH- 
Names and 
tions of the other air- 
craft are: VH-TVB 
Gregory Blaxland, VH- 
TVC fohn Oxley, 
VH-TVD Hamilton 
Hume, VH-TVE 
Charles Sturt and 
VH-TVEF Ernest Giles. 
All are named after 
early Australian ex- 
plorers, so in_ this 
respect T.A.A. has 
followed an example 
set by B.E.A. 

The first aircraft of 


RED, WHITE AND BLUE 
are, appropriately enough 
on this occasion, pre- 
dominant in the T.AA. 
colour scheme. Shown in 
these ‘“Flight’’ photo- 
graphs are the insignia on 
the first aircraft, VH- 
TVA “John Batman’’; 
registrations of the other 
five are quoted above. 
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This Horrible Horse, saia tne Mv. with a pained 
expression on his face, is one of the worst examples of the 
mock-modern school of art. Note the hole where the haybag 
should be. Note the Desoutter Power Tool hanging inside it. 
Words fail me. The sculptor (foolish fellow) has got things 
the wrong way round and inside out. In the best modern art, 
which flourishes at Desoutter Hendon, the horse goes inside 
the Power Tool. And a much more useful, decorative and (if I 


may say so) lovable horse than that! 


Desoutter tools put power into your hands 


Desoutter Bros., Limited, The Hyde, Hendon, London, N.W.9 + Telephone: Colindale 6346 (5 lines) - Telegrams: Despnuco, Hyde, London 
CRC 257 
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TEST PILOT... 


T RESEARCH Vinten 35 mm. light instrumenta- 


tion camera for flight test records. 


NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2. Gladstone 6373 Fa 


W. VINTEN LTD., 


Cartridge Selector Switch 


This switch is designed to operate, in 
conjunction with the starting time switches, An 
the multi-breech cartridge starting installations ‘ 
on gas turbine engines. | 
It provides an automatic selection of cartridges in constant rotation ' es 
thereby eliminating possible prolonged neglect of any one charge, i 


and features a duplication of the firing selector which 


connects to earth the isolated charges. 


TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., 


J CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. 
AUTOMATIC 
— (Merthyr Tydfil 666) 
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CIVIL AVIATION... 


the fleet differs in several respects from the Viscounts now in 
service with B.E.A., Air France and Aer Lingus, and its sister- 
ships will embody further improvements. A feature of all the 
Australian Viscounts is the use, for the first time, of a new 
type of Goodyear single-disc brake with one annular piston 
instead of the conventional group of pistons. The new “full- 
circle” brake is designed to give reduced weight and easier 
maintenance. 

Externally, the most noticeable difference is the incorporation 
in T.A.A. aircraft of a flush air intake for the inter-cooler in the 
air-conditioning system, instead of the ventral scoop fitted to 
previous Viscounts. All Australian Viscounts have increased fuel 
capacity: the four bag-type wing tanks of the Series 720 carry 
1,950 gallons, compared with the previous total of 1,720 gallons. 
The sixth of the T.A.A. fleet will carry a further 290 gallons in 
external “slipper” tanks positioned on the leading edge of the 
wing, outboard of the outer Darts. Numbers three and four air- 
craft will have wing fittings for these auxiliary tanks and number 
five will also carry the extra wiring and piping required. The first 
five Series 720s will have the Dart 505 turboprop, providing 1,400 
s.h.p. plus 365 Ib thrust. The sixth, however, will have the up-rated 
Dart 506 giving 80-90 h.p. more under cruising conditions and, 
consequently, an average speed increase of 18 m.p.h. This advan- 
tage will be coupled with faster climb, higher cruising altitude and 
lower specific fuel consumption. 

Seating arrangements adopted by T.A.A. for the Viscount have 
not yet been finally settled; presumably T.A.A.’s executives are 
balancing the economic arguments for five-abreast seating against 
the passenger-appeal of the more spacious four-abreast layout. 
It has been decided, however, to fit 11 rows of seats instead of 
the customary 10; this is done re-positioning the forward 
bulkhead. VH-TVA is at present fitted with 44 seats. 

The Hurn factory, incidentally, is now producing Viscounts at 
the rate of three a month; extensions now in hand, and due to 
be completed at the end of September, will enable the rate to be 
pushed up to five per month from October. Capacity will then be 
available, Vickers state, to increase Viscount production to eight 
a month—or nearly 100 a year—if the growth of orders makes such 
a programme necessary. To date, 34 of the 101 Viscounts ordered 
have been delivered. 


U.K. SAFIR SALES 


SoLe distribution rights in the United Kingdom for the 
Saab 91C four-seat personal and touring aircraft and for the 
91B three-seat trainer, have been acquired by Aerocontacts, 
Ltd., of Gatwick. The Safir 91C is unusual among European 
aircraft in being a true business and executive aircraft which is 
not only comfortable, fast and economic, but also aerobatic; 
the prototype 91C was briefly described in Flight on January Ist, 
1954, when the aircraft was in this country undergoing A.R.B. 
certification. Delivery date for the 91C Safir is quoted as some 
six weeks, and the price (duty paid) is some £8,000. Aero- 
contacts will stock spares for the Safir and are qualified to 
service and overhaul it. 


STACKING ROOM ONLY 


UR review, published last week, of the film Movie Stunt 
Pilot, drew attention to the possibilities of the wide-screen 
cinema for various aeronautical applications, including that of 
familiarizing pilots with approaches to airfields. We have 
subsequently learned that Pan American Airways have in fact 
demonstrated to representatives of the C.A.A. and the C.A.B. 
a one-hour film made for this very purpose. Produced under the 
direction of Capt. K. J. Scribner, chief pilot of PanAm’s Atlantic 
Division, the film is designed to familiarize pilots with the let- 
down and approach procedures for La Guardia Airport. 

Under present regulations, a pilot must practise these pro- 
cedures at each airport on his assigned route with a check pilot, 
except under visual flight rules. The film, made with a wide- 
angle lens so mounted as to give the captain’s view from the 
cockpit, is intended as a substitute for this practice. Four ad- 
vantages for the film system are cited by Capt. Scribner: it 
provides a complete picture of the airport; reduction of noise 
around airports; effects a saving of millions of dollars annually 
by elimination of flying by multi-engined aircraft; and leaves 
the pilot free of distractions, so that he can give his undivided 
attention to the film of the airport and its environs and the 
accompanying narrative. 

This extract from the commentary is of particular interest in 
that it reflects operator’s efforts to minimize the airport-noise 
problem: “The turning point of Runway 31 is in line with the 
flushing tank, permitting a normal turn to put you in direct 
alignment with the runway. Your minimum circling altitude is 
800ft. However, for noise-abatement purposes, 1,400ft can be 
maintained under V.F.R. conditions until you begin your 
turn into your approach.” 


AUSTRALIANS AT FILTON: Among visitors to the Bristol Aeroplane Co. 

last week were Mr. G. P. N. Watt (right), chairman of T.A.A. and a 

director of Qantas, and (left) Mr. J. T. Watkins, T.A.A.'s director of 

engineering. Shaking hands with Mr. Watt, who, with his colleague, 

was about to leave Filton by Cambrian Air Services Dove, is Mr. W. 
Farnes, sales manager of Bristol's aircraft division. 


BREVITIES 


HE first of four Constellation 749s bought from Qantas by 
B.O.A.C. arrived from Sydney on Monday on a combined 
delivery and passenger flight. The aircraft, VH-EAF Horace 
Brinsmead, will be repainted and re-registered G-ANTF before 
entering service on B.O.A.C.’s African and Eastern routes. 
* * * 

Two of the three Dakotas recently offered for sale under an 
Air Ministry tender have been bought by Transair, bringing the 
company’s Dakota fleet up to ten aircraft. 

* 

Mr. M. M. Moore resigned from the board of Westminster 
Airways Servicing, Ltd., on July 16th, and relinquished his posi- 
tion as technical director of that company. Mr. C. D. Jordan, 
works manager, is now in charge of the technical side of the 
company’s business. 

The complete Martin 2-O-2 fleet of Pioneer Air Lines is now 
being offered for sale‘in America. William C. Wold Associates, 
New York, who have been appointed sales agents, announce 
that the nine aircraft can be offered individually and that lease- 
purchase and are possible. 


From October 3rd ceili services between London and 
re will be operated jointly in pool between B.E.A. 
and K.L.M. Between that date and the end of October there 
will be seven services daily on this route, dropping to six daily 
from October 31st; next summer the frequency will increase to 
nine return flights = 

* * 

Temco Aircraft Cujentes of Dallas are converting a Convair 
340 airliner into an executive transport for the Government of 
Saudi Arabia. The interior is extremely luxurious and includes 
a buffet, 20-seat compartment, executive office section and a 
“roomette” with bedroom and bath. Three standard Convair 
340s were recently delivered to Saudi Arabian Airlines. 

* * * 

United Air Lines claim to have the largest number of Curtiss- 
Wright simulators of any airline. The company has four simu- 
lators—two for DC-6B crews and two for Convair 340 crews, 
one of each type being situated at the Chicago and Denver 
training centres. When the new Chicago centre is fully opera- 
tional it is expected that all four simulators will be in use 16 hr 
daily, seven days a week. All U.A.L. crews will perform at least 
12 hr simulator training annually. 

* * * 

Pan American’s “Pay Later” plan, whereby air tickets can be 
bought. on a hire-purchase basis, is reported to have generated 
over $lm worth of sales in the first six weeks of operation. 
More than 90 per cent of the tickets sold under the plan repre- 
sented new business. The time taken to clear an application for 
credit travel normally varies between one and seven days. From 
August Ist the plan will cover travel on the services of American 
Airlines as well as those of P.A.W.A. 
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FROM THE CLUBS 


A’ Elstree, the 2624 hours flown during June brought the total 
of hours logged by members of the Elstree Flying Club to 
1,271 for the first six months of 1954. On Sunday, July 4th, an 
air touring competition for members was held, including calls at 
the Wolverhampton and Derby clubs. The exercise occupied 
the whole day and included tests in general flying, airmanship, 
navigation, etc. After flying from Elstree to Derby during the 
morning, the participants took off after lunch for Wolverhamp- 
ton, where they had to carry out a forced landing on a spot 
marked on the aerodrome. From there the fun began. Each pilot 
was given sealed orders after his engine had been started, and 
on the homeward flight had to estimate runway lengths and 
explain signals visible at Honiley and Southam. Later, en route, 
pilots had to fly on a given track for a certain distance and des- 
cribe a landmark which, three competitors found, transpired to 
be a pile of stones in a field. The winner of the competition was 
Mr. R. M. Moon, who originally trained at Elstree as an A.T.C. 
cadet under the Flying Scholarship scheme, subsequently joined 
the staff of the club for a short time as a clerk, and who has since 
left for Canada to train in the R.A.F. 


WE regret to record the death of Mr. George Wynne-Eyton, 
resident instructor and secretary to the Ulster Flying Club 
and one of the better-known personalities amongst the flying 
enthusiasts of the British Isles. He was killed in a car accident 
in Co. Down on the night of July 12th, some miles from New- 
townards, where the Ulster Flying Club have their headquarters. 
George Wynne-Eyton brought to the Ulster Flying Club more 
than twenty years’ experience in aviation—some of which was 
gained during the war years when he was production test pilot 
for Short Bros. and Harland, 
Ltd.—and it is thanks largely 
to his ability and unfailing 
enthusiasm that the Club has 
gone from strength to strength 
since its inauguration in January 
1953. The Club’s first “At 
Home,” which was to have been 
held at Newtownards tomorrow- 
July 31st, and in the organization 
of which Mr. Wynne-Eyton took 
a major part, has now been 
cancelled. 


ORMATION of a new flying 

club—at the R.C.A.F. station, 
North Luffenham—took place 
last month. The first of three 
Tiger Moths, purchased by the 
70 club-members (who all be- 
long to the R.C.A.F. No. 1 
Fighter Wing), commenced 
operations, with the approval of the commanding officer G/C. 
J. D. Somerville, D.S.O., D.F.C., from the main North Luffen- 
ham Sabre base. Members had each purchased a £10 share in 
the club and, by using the station’s facilities and their own 
voluntary help in running the club, have reduced the cost of 
their flying to about £1 10s per hour. Among the club officials 
are F/L. G. Cinnamon, president; Capt. L. Sawyer, secretary; 
and F/L. A. McCallum, C.F.I. and chief operations officer. 


(CROYDON-BASED, the Surrey Flying Club flew 135 hours 
during June, a first solo being made by Pat Hovenden and 


Mr. George Wynne-Eyton. 


PRESENTATION: M. André, generous host of the Deauville and La Baule 

air rallies, is a very retiring personality. This rare photograph shows 

him receiving informally from Lord Brabazon a gilt model of Mercury— 
as a token of esteem from Royal Aero Club members. 


FLIGHT 


BIPLANES (even if slightly swept) are an unusual sight at North Luffen- 

ham; they are now providing flying experience for R.C.A.F. groundcrew 

personnel (see news paragraph). Here, Leading Airwoman June Havisto 

and L/AW. Marcia Ehman are seen with\C.F.!. McCallum in front of one 
of their club’s three Tiger Moths. 


a P.P.L. obtained by J. Whitehead—both “firsts” for the club 

at its new base. Eighty-one-year-old Mr. Sam Harris, number- 

one member in the Redhill days, has accepted the office of club 
resident, and the Mayor of Croydon, Alderman Basil Monk, 
.B.E., has become patron. 


Y climbing to 24,000ft in a Chipmunk, Mr. H. Taylor recently 
established a new Australian altitude record for light air- 
craft. The previous record of 20,000ft was set up by John Kings- 
ford-Smith in 1938. Mr. Taylor, a radio officer with Qantas, 
has been flying with the Royal Aero Club of New South Wales 
since January of last year. 


AN article in Flight on June 4th dealt with the French Druine 
Turbulent ultra-light aircraft and its flying characteristics. 
We have since received many requests for further details. 

The plans for the Turbulent and for its two-seater version, 
called the Turbi, can be obtained from Avions Légers R. Druine, 
20, Avenue du Général Clavery, Paris XVI, France, for 5,000 and 
10,000 francs respectively. Materials are stated to be obtainable 
from the Etablissements Sirbain, Dax, Landes, Boite Postale 56, 
France, and the complete aircraft from Etablissements Borca et 
Fils, 64, Boulevard Gambetta, Charleville, Ardennes, France. 

The Turbulent may be fitted with the Volkswagen 25 h.p. car 
engine, preferably modified to take dual ignition; with the 
Lutétia 44 h.p. Vee-four; or with any suitable engine in this 
power range. For the Turbi no fewer than six suitable engines 
exist—American, French, German and Czech—ranging from 
45 h.p. to 75 h.p. The Turbi can be bought complete or in com- 
ponents for home assembly; drawings are also available. 


SUPERCAB: Much admired by British visitors to the Angers Rally last 
month was M. Rebillon’s trim, smoothly finished Supercab. Other French 
lightweights present were a number of Minicabs and, of course, the 


popular Jodel Bébés. 
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AVIATION 


Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm News 


Aide-de-Camp to the Queen 


O N July 20th it was announced that the 

Queen has been graciously pleased to 
appoint Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Sanders, K.C.B., K.B.E., as her Air Aide- 
de-Camp. In this new appointment, 
which takes effect from April 19th last, 
Sir Arthur succeeds Air ief Marshal 
Sir William Elliott, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
K.B.E., D.F.C., who has retired from the 
Royal Air Force. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Sanders 
is at present the Commandant of the 
Imperial Defence College, a post which he 
took up after being C-in-C. Middle East 
Air Force. Before that he was Deputy 
Chief, and later Vice-Chief, of the Air 
Staff. He was C-in-C. B.A.F.O. for a 
year, during which the Berlin Air Lift was 
started. 


Royal Presentation 


ON Friday last, at Buckingham Palace, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh pre- 
sented a Squadron Standard to No. 601 
(County of London) Squadron, 
R.Aux.A.F., of which he is the Honor- 
ary Air Commodore. Commanding the 
parade was S/L. C. C. McCarthy-Jones, 
A.F.C., the C.O. of the unit, and the 
Central Band of the R.A.F. was in attend- 
ance. 

Precisely to time the squadron paraded 
on the lawn at the rear of the Palace and 
the new Standard was uncased and laid 
across the piled drums. As the Duke 
descended the steps from the terrace he 
was received with a royal salute. He then 
inspected the squadron—which included a 
flight of former members of the Squadron 
parading in civilian clothing. 

Then came the dedication of the Stand- 
ard by the Rev. Canon A. S. Giles, 
Chaplain-in-Chief of the R.A.F. In the 
quietude of the service it was difficult to 
realize that this ceremony was taking 
place in the centre of the world’s greatest 
city. From the Palace grounds only 
lawns, trees and grassy banks are to be 
seen and the turmoil of the surrounding 
metropolis provided only a gentle back- 


AT THE PALACE: The Vinny 
newly presented No. 601 
Squadron Standard is 
marched past H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinburgh at 
the conclusion of the 
ceremony. 


ground against the 
summer song of the 
birds. 

At the close of the 


service G/C. G. C. 


Eveleigh, O.B.E., the 
Station Commander at 
North Weald, handed 


the Standard to the 
Duke, who in turn 
presented it to the 
squadron; the bearer 
was P/O. T. P. A. 
Norman (one of three 
brothers in 601). The 
Duke then briefly 
addressed the parade 
and the Squadron 
Commander replied. 
Next followed what 
was perhaps the most 
impressive part of the ~ 
ceremony—the receiving of the Standard 
with a general salute as it was marched on 
in slow time to the centre of the parade. 
In accordance with custom the presen- 
tation ended with three cheers for Her 
Majesty and three more for the Honorary 
Air Commodore. This was followed by 
a march-past in first quick and then slow 
time, with a final advance in review order. 


Cranwell Goes Holidaying 


LYING takes but a very utilitarian part 

in the summer leave of the cadets of the 
Royal Air Force College, Cranwell. 

Six cadets proposed to canoe across 
the Channel on the first favourable oppor- 


tunity after July 28th, and intend to return 
the same way after spending a day or two 
in France. Eleven other cadets are canoe- 
ing on the Thames and Severn and four 
more have travelled by air to Wiesbaden 
to start a trip down the Rhine to Holland. 

Going farther afield are twelve cadets of 
the College’s pot-holing section. Under 
P/O. J. Barnard, a former cadet, they are 
going to Valence in France, where they 
will explore caves with the local French 
club. It is hoped that the big cave of 
Luire will be included in the itinerary. 

An even more fortunate five cadets are 
due to fly to Nairobi, whence, under the 
leadership of a member of the R.A.F. 
Safari Club, they hope to climb Mount 
Kilimanjaro, in Tanganyika. They plan, 
also, to return via the Amboselli game 
reserve, watching and photographing the 
animals to be seen there. 


The Benevolent Fund 


| the 34th report of the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund, the Controller, 
A.V-M. Sir John W. Cordingley, revealed 
that expenditure on assistance in 1953 
was £588,364, of which £172,774 repre- 
sented the expenditure on education. Cases 
totalled 22,752 and of these 7,907 
applicants were assisted for the first time. 

Since the Fund was first founded in 
1919 by Lord (then Sir Hugh) Trenchard 


NOW IN COMMISSION: Last week the 
Duchess of Kent visited the new aircraft 
carrier ‘‘Centaur,"’ which she launched at 
Belfast in 1947. In this photograph Her Royal 
Highness is taking the salute at a march past 
by the shib’s company. 
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a total of no less than £5,908,986 has been 
disbursed on all forms of assistance. 

Donations and subscriptions for the 
period under review amounted to £482,759 
—single contributions varying from three 
shillings “from an old lady who lost her all 
in the R.A.F.,” to the £54,300 derived 
from exhibition of the film of Sir Winston 
Churchill in his garden at Chartwell, com- 
bined with appropriate R.A.F. and “Fund” 
shots. In the commentary were passages 
from Sir Winston’s broadcast appeal 
which itself produced £26,460 in 1951. 
Another remarkable contribution was £50, 
which the Fund received as a result of the 
sale of 46,000 Christmas cards from the 
drawing Dawn by David Jackson, a 
paralysed ex-airman who paints by holding 
his brushes between his teeth. 

It is obvious, with the remaining parti- 
cipants of the 1914-18 war growing pro- 
gressively less able to manage for 
themselves, and with the great number of 
cases created by the 1939-45 war, that 
demands on the Fund are likely to be 
very heavy for a long while. 


Record Supply Drop in Malaya 


ALETTA aircrew of No. 52 Squadron 
of the Far East Transport Wing, and 
the crew of a R.A.F. Transport Com- 
mand Hastings temporarily attached, with 


despatchers of No. 55 Air Despatch Coy., 
R.A.S.C., have established a new record 
for the amount of supplies dropped by 
achute in 24 hours to security ground 
orces operating in many parts of the 
Federation of Malaya. The total amount 
dropped was 54,690 pounds. 
irteen Valetta sorties were made and 
21 dropping zones were visited. One 
Hastings sortie was also made from Changi 
to permanent police posts in South 
Pahang; it was the first operational supply 
drop ever carried out by a Hastings in 
Malaya. 

In all, almost 200 “parapacks”—varying 
in weight from 130 to 400 lb—were 
dropped. They included 64 to the Special 
Air Service Regiment delivered to bases 
in Central Malaya and a further 11 to other 
British units, 53 to the jungle forts includ- 
ing items required for the construction 
of airstrips, 20 to permanent police posts, 
18 to Ghurka units, 11 to the King’s 
African Rifles and eight to Malay units; 
the day’s work ended with five packs to a 
mobile police patrol in the northern State 
of Kelantan, and seven at a military 
demonstration at Taiping Perak. 

The items dropped included fresh and 
packed rations; mail; helicopter, motor- 
boat and battery-charging fuel; tools and 
shovels; grass-seed for planting on the air- 
strips; and ammunition for operational 


PARTY PIECE: A formation loop by seven Sea Hawks of No. 804 Squadron, 

R.N., was a highlight of the recent Naval Air Day at Lossiemouth. This 

is how the manoeuvre appeared to the occupants of an accompanying 

Vampire 7.22 during rehearsal. The seven pilots were (left to right) 

Lt. P. W. Seed, Sub-Lt. G. R. Foster, Lt. D. McL. Baynes, Lt. D. T. McKeown, 

Cdr. E. M. Brown (formation leader and C.O. of No. 804), Lt. N. J. Cook 
and Lt. J. H. Barber. The Squadron badge is a tiger's head. 
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patrols. All the aircrew and despatchers 
carried out at least two sorties during the 


y. 

Shortly after the record had been estab- 
lished, the C-in-C. Far East Air Force, Air 
Marshal Sir Clifford Sanderson, visited the 
base and congratulated aircrews and 
ground servicing teams. 


Half-yearly Promotions 


ELOW is concluded (from page 128, 
July 23rd) the list of half-yearly 
promotions issued by the Air Ministry. 
Flight Lieutenant to S ron Leader: 
M. C. M. Vaughan, M.B.E.; D. B. Ross, 
D.F.C.; E. W. Everett; N. Watts; R. M. Jolly; 
R. E. Hall; W. A. Harrison; D. P. Hughes; 
D. R. Jones; H. W. Porter; D. S. Fowler, 
M.B.E.; E. E. Goldie; W. G. Chesterman; 
W. H. Wheeler, M.B.E.; C. C. Organ, M.B.E.; 
H. K. Penfold; T. A. Wigglesworth; A. 
Roberts; G. W. Foskett; P. D. Lee; B. N. 
Greves; P. F. Varey, M.B.E.; L. J. Hilton; 
J. A. Kennedy, D.F.M.; E. L. Horsfall; J. W. 
G. Smith, D.F.C.; E. F. Le Conte; H. W. Port; 
B. R. Noble; J. K. Rogers; G. H. Francis, 
D.F.C.; G. J. Julian; R. T. Laing; H. A. St. C. 
Stracey, M.B.E.; A. A. Lamprell; K. R. Manns; 
W. H. Ogden; C. Williams; W. J. Randall. 
Flight Officer to Squadron Officer, W.R.A.F.: 
F. E. Roberts; E. E. L. Caro; M. R. Green; 
D. M. Male; M. Ramsay; F. Gillespie, M.B.E. 


No. 14 Squadron Standard 


‘THE presentation of a Standard to 
No. 14 Squadron will take place at 
R.A.F. Fassberg, Germany, at 11.00 hrs on 
Saturday, August 2lst. A.V-M. T. C. 
Traill, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., will make the 
presentation. 

All former members of the unit are 
invited to the ceremony and those expect- 
ing to attend should write to the Officer 
Commanding, No. 14 Squadron, R.A.F. 
Fassberg, B.A.O.R. 30, not later than 
August 10th. On the day of the ceremony 
visitors should arrive not later than 

.30 hrs. 


CHANNEL CALL: An S-51 of No. 705 Squadron, 

R.N., taking mail out to the minesweepers 

engaged in the recent exercise Haul. It was 
piloted by Lt.-Cdr. Murray Hayes. 
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Closely associated with the British aircraft industry since the days 


when aluminium took to the air and aircraft designers started to 


OUR DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
IS ALWAYS READY TO CO-OPERATE ON ALL 


PROBLEMS OF APPLICATION AND DESIGN. 


T.I. ALUMINIUM LIMITED, 

Redfern Road, Tyseley, Birmingham 11. Telephone : Acocks Green 3333. 

ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, BILLETS, SLABS, SHEET, STRIP, PLATE, TUBES AND EXTRUSIONS 
TO ALL COMMERCIAL, A.I.D. AND LLOYD'S SPECIFICATIONS. 
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Advertisement Rates. 4/- per line, minimum 8/-, average line contains 6-7 words. Special rates for Auctions, 
} Contracts, Patents, Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders 5/- per line, minimum 10/-. 
Each paragraph is charged separately, name and address must be counted. All advertisements must be strictly 
— and should be addressed to FLIGHT Classified Advertisement Dept., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEER T 
52 consecutive insertion orders. Full particulars will be sent on application 


8. B.1 

Orders and cheques sent in payment for advertisements should be made payable to Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 
and crossed & Co. 

Advertisers who use these columns regularly are allowed a discount of 5% for 13, 10% for 26 and 15% for 


and 


Box Numbers. For the convenience of private advertisers, Box Number facilities are available at an additional 
charge for 2 words plus 1/- extra to defray the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
advertisement charge. Replies should be addressed to “Box 0000, c/o Flight,’" Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, 8.EB.1. 

The Publishers retain the right to refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not accept liability 
for delay in publication or for clerical or printer's errors although every care is taken to avoid mistakes. 
Situations Vacant. The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service etc., if the —-= is a man aged 1°-64 or a woman 
aged 18-59 inclusive, unless he or she or the employer is excepted from the provisions of The Notification of 
Vacancies Order 1952. 
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SSOLDERING INSTRUMENTS AND ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 


W. S. SHACKLETON LIMITED 


Aca offer an interesting selection of commercial 
and executive aircraft: 

AVE you ever seen an Airspeed Consul with a 
70-channel radio with STR.12C, with a Bendix 
SCR.269G automatic radio compass, with SBA and fan 
MIGHTY AIDS marker recorder and with a Sperry AL IA automatic 
_ which will enable the pilot to play with all these 
oregoing things at once—and if you have seen such an 
TO aeroplane was it also equipped with an executive version 

of five passenger seats and a well-appointed toilet ? 
vas acroplane is now going through C. of A. overhaul 
MINIATURE JOINTING and is offered at the ridiculous price of £2,975 with 

Bit Size ranges 
from 4" to }" 


ACCUMULATOR 
CAPACITY 
TEST SET 


A.M. Type 5A/2181 


a new certificate and a repaint to customer’s choice. 
This is an absolutely unique offer! ! 
14 000 Miles Marathon immediately ready to fly 
9 fully equipped with airline radio aids and auto- 
matic pilot, beautifully appointed cabin with 17 passen- 
er seats, freight locker, etc. What other post-war 
our-engine aeroplane is available at this price ’ 
£ 500 an excellent de Havilland Dove with a new 
* British C. of A. and very low engine hours, 
modified to date including the expensive spar boom 
modification, and offered for very quick delivery. _ 
F the above few aircraft should prove too expensive, 
we still have one good Magister left at £210 with a 
current certificate, and should they prove too noisy, we 
offer one Kirby Cadet Mk. 1 Glider for £50! 
S. SHACKLETON, Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, London 
*W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 2448/9. Cables: Shackhud, 
don. [0070 


Voltage ranges 
from 6 v. to 230/250 v. 


Made in England 
Registered designs 


For discharging at a controlled 
and recorded rate, 2, 6, 12 and *) i 
24 volt batteries a 
Automatic ‘trip’ operates when “@ 
cells reach 1-8 volts 


British, U.S.A. & Foreign Patents 


R. K. DUNDAS LTD. 


Apply Sole Manufacturers and 


Suppliers 


LIMITED 
Registered Office and Sales 


GAUDEN ROAD 


CLAPHAM HIGH ST. S.W.4 


Telephone: MACaulay 4272 


INTERNATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT SALES 


L. K. REGENT LTD., the largest 
Worldwide Aviation Sales and Con- 
sultancy Organisation, offer their 
unmatched resources to serve gov- 
ernments, airlines and flying clubs 
im every continent. 

If you have aircraft to buy, 


sell, maintain or insure, L. K. 
REGENT can offer you the best 
service and the best terms 
available. 

Only genuine offers made or 


6 MARK IV AUSTERS, Lycoming engines. Low 
airframe and engine hours. Dual control. Completely 
reconditioned and re-upholstered and finished to buyer’s 
requirements. Full C. of A. For home sale. £535. 
5 Mark V Austers, as above. For home sale. £550. 
HESE are all that are left out of a large batch which 
has sold very quickly with evident satisfaction to all 
the new owners. 
R K. DUNDAS, Ltd., 29 Bury Street, London S.W.1. 
WHI. 2848. Cables: “Dundasaero, Piccy, London. 


EROSERVICES, Ltd., offer for sale Auster J4; low 
engine and airframe hours, radio and night-flyi 
equipment. Also Gemini; 400 hours approx. since new, 
metal airscrews, V.H.F. MR.80. 10 months C. of A. Full 
details sent on request. 
CROYDON AIRPORT 
Te: Croydon 9373. Cables: “Aeroserv., 


IDGEON AMPHIBIAN, Gipsy Queen II, con- 
stant speed propellers, 6-seater, full C. of A., 15 
hours since new. Cruising speed 160 m.p.h., range 700 
miles. Available immediately. Reasonably priced. 
GENCE AERONAUTIQUE LEGASTELOIS, 
84 Avenue de Neuilly, Neuilly-sur-Seine, France. 
Tel.: Maillot 53-30. [2381 


ARTWRIGHT HAMILTON AVIATION offer 

D.C.3, Gemini, Proctor III, IV and V, Auster J. I, 
IV and V, and many other aircraft for commerci 
operator and private owner.—Please contact 282 Ken- 
sington High Street, W.14. Tel.: Western 0207. [0751 


[EXCEPTIONAL Taylorcraft Plus D. Flown only by 
owner since extensive and expensive strip | re- 
build, when it was fitted with long-range fuel system, 
new upholstery, Vynide cabin lining, soundproofing, 
new Perspex throughout, wings just redoped, fast and 
econormical.—Box 6775. [2360 


AIRCRAFT WANTED 


Actual amp./hr. capacity reading 
Infinitely variable discharge rate 
from -1 to 10 amps 

Continuous indication of volt 
drop 

In fully guaranteed condition 
Price £15 plus carriage 


PROOPS BROTHERS LTD. 
117-119 CHARLOTTE STREET, 


LANgham 0141-2 


LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Cables: 
Proopslim, London 


Complete with strong case 


SPECTACLES ANTI-GLARE 


R.A.F. MK. VIil 


18/6 


GOGGLES 


MK. Vill 


19/6 


re lenses available 7/6 pair 
Tinted or clear 
Terms to Flying Clubs Send 3d. for illust. catalogue 


D. LEWIS LTD. (DEPT. F.) 
124 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.! 
Tel.: Museum 4314 Grams: Aviokit, Wesdo, London 


entertained. NO AGENTS 
UR demand for good used aircraft of all descriptions 


Our Organisation is unrivalled. 
is very great. Operators or owners wishing to dis- 
pose of aircraft, engines, or anything acronautical, are 


Why not make use of it ? 
asked to communicate at once to:— 


L. K. REGENT LTD. (AIR DIVN.) R.* PUNDAS, Ltd., 29 Bury Street, London, 


MADDOX HOUSE, 215-22! REGENT ST., S.W.1. 
LON wr 2848. Cables: “Dundasaero, Piccy, London.” 


Phone : REGent 4372 Cables “Regair” London 
DON AIRPORT. CRO. 7744. 


[0558 
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AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND 
ENGINES 


GPARES SPARES SPARES 


HaseiTH a few lines which can be supplied ex- 
stock 
2011, 2017, 4118984 and 4118979 hyd. selector valves. 
A4949, boster pumps. 
AN4100, AN4101 and AN4102 fuel pumps. 
contacts. 
0- 2A, -3A, -4A and -5A pulleys. 
2000 cowl gill jacks 
All C47 hydraulic components. 


Gyropilot ents. 
A i. w ER, Gatwick Airport, Horley, S 
Tel.: Horley J Horley i510. her 


Cables : “Cubeng, Li roses 
ORRIS AND HORWOOD, Ltd., 9 Cavendish 
Square, W.1. Tel.: Lan. 6467. Suppliers of mili- 

tary and civil aircraft and engine spares and accessories. 
{2361 

bug Croydon Airport, suppliers of aircraft 
and ancillary equipment for 

British and American aircraft. —Vendair, Croydon 5777. 
[0605 


NSTRUMENT and —y overhaul, test, sales. 
akota and most other instruments from stock.— 
Repaircraft, Broadbridge Heath (Tel. 11), Horsham, 
Sussex. (2246 
EMINI and Messenger spares for sale from stock, 
including dual control sets, actuators, etc., also 
za spares including propeller blades, engine, —— 
etc.—Air riers Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrey. [23 
IRCRAFT FILAMENTS, British and American 
from a 3V instrument bulb to a 3,000W airfield 
landing lamp; aircraft landing lam complete with 
motors, etc.; glass and other fuses; U.S. generators 01; 
Pl, Amplidine. U.S. cabin heaters and a large varie’ 
of ancillaries. Inquiries for home and export invited 
—Suplex Lamps, Ltd., 239 High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Cables: Suplexiamp, London. 10433 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND 
ENGINES WANTED 


Deve spares wanted, new and 
tions are invited.—Box 6507. 


Quota- 
(2315 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING 


yg et and C. of A. overhaul for all types of air- 

raft.—Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., — Repair 
Service, Sywell Acrodrome, orthampton. 
Moulton 3218. 


BIRTHS 


ORN at Stowe Hall, Norfolk, on uly 12th: a daughter 
(Rita Jaqueline) to Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Myhill, 
Villa Rainbow, Osteim, nr. Hanau, Germany. [2389 


CLOTHING 


A.F. and R.N. officers’ uniforms chased; large 
* selection of R.A.F. officers’ kits for sale, new and 
reconditioned.—Fishers, Service Outfitters, 85-88 Wel- 
lington St., Woolwich. Tel.: Woolwich 1055. [0567 


CLUBS 
SURREY Flying Club, Croydon Airport. M.C.A. 


approval for private pilots’ licences. Open seven 
days a week. Croydon 5152. [0292 
ONDONERS! Your most accessible and reasonable 
club. M.C.A. approved courses. Austers 45/- hour, 
trial lesson 17/6. Phone Penguin Flying Club, Vic. : ~ 
028 
RTS and Essex Aero Club. Stapleford Tawney 
Aerodrome. M.C.A. approved — pilot’s 
licence course. Auster, Tiger, Hornet, Messenger and 
Proctor aircraft. Trial lesson, 35/-. 15 miles centre of 
London. Central Line Underground to Theydon Bois, 
bus 250 to Club. Open every day.—Tel.: eg) 
0 


CONSULTANTS 


W. SUTTON (C Ltd., 7 
* down Place, Cheltenham. Tel. {029 
ROUP CAPT. E. L. MOLE, 

31 Dover St., London W.1. Grov. 5902. [0400 
ING COMMANDER R. H. STOCKEN, 
F.R.Ae.S., Eagle House, 109 Jermyn St., London 

S.W.1. Tel.: Whitehall 8863. {0419 

AVIATION AND ENGINEERING PROJECTS, 
Ltd., designers and consultants. A.R.B. and M.o.S. 

approved. Alexandra Road, Hounslow. Tel. 9621. [0991 

K. DUNDAS, Ltd., have been giving the correct 
* answer to aviation problems for twenty years. 
Technical. Purchasing. Operations. —29 
Bury Street, London S.W.1. WHI. 2 0560 


CONTACT LENSES 


ODERN Contact Lens Centre, 7 (D1) Endsleigh 
Court, W.C.1. Deferred terms. Booklet sent. [0342 


FLIGHT 


A HUNTING GROUP COMPANY 


in association with 
Clan Line Steamers 


Offer 
COMPREHENSIVE 


AIRCRAFT 
SERVICE 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


Manufacture of Components 
Complete Assemblies 
Machined Parts 
Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Prototype and Production Batches 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Overhaul of all Types of 
Instruments and Electronic 
Apparatus 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


Salvage and Repair of Damaged 
Aircraft. Incorporation of Major 
Modifications. On-Site Working 
Teams. Overhaul, Repair—-Dakota, 
Viking, Prince, York, etc. 


A.LD. and A.R.B. Approved 


Fullest details on request to: 
FIELD AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES LIMITED 

CROYDON AIRPORT 
CROYDON SURREY 


Phone : CROydon 7777 
Cables : FIELDAIR, Croydon 


PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AIR TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL 


E Air Transport Advisory Council give notice that 
as and from he 5th August, 1954, their address Or 
be 3 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W.1 
No. ABBey 6791. 
Air Transport Advisory Council also give notice 
that they have received the undermentioned 
applications to operate scheduled air services :— 
PPLICATION No. 315 from Starways, Ltd., of 
Speke Airport, Liverpool, for a normal scheduled 
service with Dakota aircraft for the carriage of passengers 
and supplementary freight between Liverpool (Speke) 
and Paris (Le Bourget), with an intermediate traffic stop 
at London Airport, at a frequency of from two to seven 
services weekly, with itional services according to 
traffic demand for a period of seven years from date of 


al. 
Fe OM Silver City Airways p Bate of 1 Great Cumber- 

land Place, London S. 

PPLICATION No. 316 “9g a seasonal vehicle fe: 

service initially with Bristol 170 and Dakota aircraft 
and later possibly with Blackburn Universal aircraft for 
the carriage of vehicles, passengers and freight between 
Birmingham (Elmdon) and Le Touquet, at a frequency 
of from one to three services daily during the season 
from May to October inclusive for a Seriod of 10 years, 
commencing Ist May, 1955. 

PPLIC. “ATION No. 317 for a seasonal vehicle fe: 

service initially with Bristol 170 and Dakota aircraft 
and later possibly with Blackburn Universal aircraft, for 
the carriage of vehicles, passengers and freight between 
Birmingham (Elmdon) and Cherbourg (Malpertus), at 
a frequency of from one to three services daily — 
the season from May to October inclusive for a peri 
of 10 years, commencing Ist May, 1955 

HESE applications will be considered by the Council 

under he Terms of Reference issued to them by the 
Minister of Civil Aviation on 30th July, 1952. Any 
representations or objections with regard to these 
applications must be made in writing stating the reasons 
and must reach the Council within 14 days of the date 
of this advertisement, addressed to the Secretary, Air 
Transport Advisory Council, 3 Deans Yard, West- 
minster, London S.W.1, from whom further details of 
the applications may be obtained. When an objection 
is made to an application by another air transport com- 
pany on the grounds that they are applying to operate 
the route or = of route in question, their soplice 
tion, if not already submitted to the Council, should 
reach them within the period allowed for the mee 
representations or objections. 


London 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT 
GOVERNMENT AIRCRAFT FACTORIES, 
FISHERMEN’S BEND 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
SENIOR ENGINEERS 
1. Chief Stability and Control Engineer 


ALARY: Commencing rate within salary range 
£1,352 ~- “a. (Aust.), according to qualifications 
and ¢ 

D% IES: ——— to the assistant chief designer 

for:— 

(a) Static and dynamic stability and controllability 
investigations associated with guided weapons and 
aircraft. 

(b) Investigation of problems connected with automatic 
control systems and servo-mechanism loops. 

(c) Establishment of required characteristics of i 
simulators for testing the stability and controllabi 
of guided weapons and aircraft. 

(ay to engineers in the detail 
des: f the abov: 

Q" ALIFIC ATIONS: University degree in engineer- 


ing or science (preferably with honours) and con- 
iderable experience in the above field. 


2. Senior Electrical and Electronics Engineer 


ALARY: Commencing rate within salary range 
£1,292/£1,382 (Aust.), according to qualifications 
and experience. 
Pures: Responsible to the s' engineer for 
the control of an engineering design team consisting 
of professional engineers and draughtsmen engaged on 
the design and development of electrical and electronic 
devices, and instruments associated with aircraft and 
missile control system. 
UALIFICATIONS: University degree in electrical 
engineering or science, together with considerable 
experience in the related field. 
HE above positions are in the temporary establish- 
ment of the department, but the tenure of employ- 
ment is not limited. 
UNE R specified conditions first-class boat fares (if 
first-class berths available) of the appointee and his 
dependants (wife and dependent children) will be paid 
by the Commonwealth. 
Fe RTHER information and application forms may be 
obtained from :— 
THE SENIOR REPRESENTATIVE (AP.20), 
Department of Defence Production, 
Australia House, 
Strand, 
London W.C.2. 
APPLICATIONS close August 19th, 1954. 2365 
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AIR CHARTER LIMITED 


require 
a limited number 
of 


EXPERIENCED AIRCREW 


CAPTAINS AND FIRST 
OFFICERS 
with 
multi engined experience and 


preferably York endorsements 
also 
RADIO OFFICERS 


Licensed and experienced 


Apply :- 
Operations Manager 
15 Great Cumberland Place 
London, W.1 


Telephone: Ambassador 2091 (5 lines) 


Dermatitis, production’s greatest enemy, 
can soon put the best hands out of action. 
Where industrial irritants — oils and sol- 
vents — are being constantly handled, 
Rozalex is essential. It creates a barrier 
against dermatitis. There is a type for 
every trade. Send for free sample and 
leaflet “The Skin in Industry’’ to Rozalex 
Ltd., to Norfolk Street, Manchester 2. 


DERMATITIS BARRIER CREAMS 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


AND J. PARK, Ltd., 143-9 Fenchurch St., E.C. 

* Tel.: Mansion House 3083. Official packers and 
shippers to the aircraft industry. [0012 
XPORT PACKING SERVICE, Ltd., Imperial 
Buildings, 56 Kingsway, W.C.2. Tel.: Chancery 
5121-2-3. Scientific packers to the Services and in- 
dustry. Specialists in the packing of aircraft and aircraft 


A.LD., LF.V., LA., C.I 1.E.M.S., M.o.S 
many foreign Government [0920 
TUITION 


FLYING 
[NSTRUMENT FLYING 
IN CONVERSIONS 
EYE®Y facility at reasonable rates from :— 
OUTHEND - ON - SEA MUNICIPAL AIR 


CENTRE and FLYING SCHOOL, Municipal 
Airport, Southend-on-Sea, Rochford 56204. (0452 


Cun Licences ? 


VIGATION can help and advise you if you want a 
Civil licence. We can offer classroom and postal 
tuition for all Pilot Navigator licences. Instruction for 
A.R.B. Technical and Link training with full briefing 
for I.R. test. Lesson material presented with multi- 
colour illustration to simplify study; postal students 
oer rsonal marking service. 
E or phone for our brochure and details of 
and easy payment scheme, to: 
AVIGATION LIMITED 
30 Central Chambers, W.5. 
Phone: Ealing 8 [0248 


LONDON SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION 


FFERS the only integrated and co-ordinated 

sonal coaching for all M.T.C.A. licences, 1.C.A.O. 
standards. Successes highest in country. “Home 
Study” courses excellent alternative. Full coverage. 
Modern presentation. Attractive terms. Our proven 

methods guarantee income in shortest possible time. 
INK, briefing, procedures, R/T, type ratings, 

refresher and instrument flying 
33 Square, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
8221 

ILOT TRAINING under pleasant conditions at 
Blackpool. Sound tuition for private or commercial 
jlot’s licence at competitive rates.—Air Navigation, 
Ped, Blackpool. (2363 
F.R.Ae S., A.R.B.Certs., A.M.I.Mech.E., etc., on 
* “no pass, no fee” terms; over 95 per cent. successes. 
For details of exams and courses in all branches of aero- 
nautical work, navigation, mechanical eng., write for 
144-page handbook free.—B.1.E.T. (Dept. 702), 29 
Wright's Lane, London W.8. [0707 


RITAIN’S AIR UNIVERSITY CAN TRAIN YOU 
for an airline career. Hundreds of today’s airline 
captains and key maintenance personnel are graduates 
of this famous establishment. ) are available for 
Commercial and Airline Transport Pilots’ Licences, 
Instrument rating and Maintenance Engineers’ Licences. 
YR details of these and other courses, apply to— 
The Commandant, Air Service Training, Ltd., 
Hamble, Southampton. [0970 
EARN to fly for £26. Instructors’ licences and 
instrument flying for £3/5/- per hour. Night flyi 
£4/5/- per hour. Residence 5 gns. weekly pprov 
M.C.A. private pilot’s licence course. Specialized course 
for junior commercial pilot’s licence.— Wiltshire School 
of Flying, Ltd., Thruxton Aerodrome, nr. Andover, 
Hants el.: Weyhill 352. [0253 
ERONAUTICAL. Comprehensive full-time tech- 
nical and practical training for careers in all branches 
of aviation engineering. Diploma course leads to interest- 
ing executive appointments in civil aviation design 
development, raughtsmanship, maintenance, etc. 
Extended courses to prepare for A.F.R.Ae.S. and 
A.M.1.Mech.E. examinations.—Write for prospectus to 
Senior Master, Coll of Aeronautical Enginee ring, 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3. Flaxman 0021. (0019 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AR-DISABLED R.A.P. officer offers services’ 
Matriculation, distinction English literature, 
Northern Universities, 1936; 17 years’ continuous service 
Europe, Africa, Asia, 1936-1952; aircraft apprenticeshi 
officer cadet course; tech signals branch of the R. Af: 
Will accept any employment, any part of the world 
Disability: scar on right cheek.—Box 6843. (2377 


WIRE 
THREAD INSERTS 


FOR NEW DESIGNS 
AND SALVAGE 


CROSS MFG. CO. (1938) LTD. 
COMBE DOWN, BATH 


Tel.: COMBE DOWN 2355-6 


* NOTE 
ror SPARES 


Instruments, Test Rigs, Ground 
Equipment, etc. 
(A.I.D. or A.R.B. Released) 


TRY 
STARAVIA 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
"Phone : Camberley 1600 


Z & | AERO SERVICES LTD. 


19 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2. 
Tel: TRAfaigar 2371/2 


COMPLETE RECEIVER HEADGEAR, including 

ty 10A/1 3466, Microphone 10A/1 125 Cord, 
Earpads Headband guaranteed, at 28)/-. 
SIGNAL GENERATORS TF-144-G 

Large variety of Aircraft, Radio and test equipment. 


COTTON BAGS 


FOR SPARE PARTS. ETC. 


WALTER H. FELTHAM & SON, LTD. 


Imperial Works, Tower Bridge Road, 
Telephone: HOP 1784 LONDON, 8.E.1 


R.A.F. OFFICERS 
UNIFORMS 


LARGE SELECTION IN STOCK 
NEW AND RECONDITIONED 
FISHERS, 86/88 WELLINGTON ST., 
WOOLWICH, S.E.18 "PHONE 1055 


CENTRIFUGAL CASTINGS 


in Aluminium Bronze, Manganese Bronze, 
phor Bronze, G | and Monel Mecal. 


Proof Machined 
AID and ADMIRALTY Approved 
WHYTE & COLLINS LTD. 
Kelvin Works Fenton Stoke-on-Trent 


Telephone : Stoke-on-Trent 48107 


Machinists of plastics for the 
Aircraft Industry 
A.LD. & A.R.B. APPROVED 
Fairleads, Cleats, Panels, Knobs, etc. 

E. S. ASTON & CO. LTD. 
4 SEBASTIAN STREET 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 
Telephone: CLERKENWELL 2179 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


X-R.A.F. navigator (30) seeks non-flying position. 
Experienced i control, rations, clerical. 
Anything considered. Keen, adaptable.—Box 
AIRCRAFT fitter trained engines/airframes, 30 years’ 
experience; used to imspection/can take charge. 
Keen, agile, willing to travel if necessary. Conscientious. 
Genuine.—Full particulars to Box 6585. (2332 
DVERTISER requires position, preferably overseas, 

in commercial (traffic) department or similar under- 
in civil aviation. Comprehensive Middle East 
experience in British and foreign airlines.—Box (06 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 

must be made through the local office of the Ministry of 

Labour and National Service, etc., if the applicant is a 

man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive, unless 

he or she or the employer is excepted from the provisions 
of The Notification of Vacancies Order 1952. 


THE SUPERMARINE WORKS OF VICKERS- 
ARMSTRONGS, LTD. 


NOW IN PRODUCTION OF SUPER-PRIORITY 
AIRCRAFT, REQUIRE: 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


for structural and structural testing. 
fication, degree or H.N.C. Previous experience of this 
work not essential. 


AERODYNAMICISTS 


Qualification: degree or equivalent standard. 
experience in aeronautical engineering desirable. 
Write, giving full particulars, including age and salary 
soquieel, to Personnel Department, Hursley Park, 
near Southampton. [2329 


EXPERIMENTAL ENGINEERS 


RMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, Ltd., have 

a number of vacancies in the Experimental D. - 
ment for technical assistants on work connected with the 
development of turbo-jet and turbo-prop aircraft 
engines. Candidates should preferably possess degrees 
in Aeronautical or Mechanical Engineering or Higher 
National Certificates in Aeronautical or Mechani 
Engineering, but these qualifications are not essential for 
all vacancies. The work covers detailed performance 
analyses, technical supervision of engine tests and 
investigations in the many and varied associated prob- 
lems. Due to a rapidly-expanding department, chances 
for promotion are excellent.—Applications, giving 
details of experience and qualifications, and quoti 
LCDG/NRJ, should be to: The Techni 
Personnel Manager, Armstrong Siddeley Motors, 
Parkside, Coventry. [2316 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


PPLICATIONS are invited for the t of senior 

research fellow in the Department Aeronautical 
Engineering. Candidates must be over 26. Experience 
in wind-tunnel work is essential and in fun ental 
research desirable. The person appointed will be 
expected to design new high-speed laboratory equip- 
ment and to take a leading part in the research work of 
the department. Salary scale, £1,000 by £50 to £1,300. 
F.S.S.U. and children’s allowances.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from Secretary and Registrar, to 
whom applications (six copies), giving age, full details of 
qualifications and experience, and the names of three 
referees, should be sent not later than August 31st, can 


SENIOR DESIGN DRAUGHTSMEN 
for 
Aircraft Auxiliary Equipment 
and 
Guided Weapons Projects 
XPERIENCE in hydraulics, electrical instrument 
engineering or precision small mechanisms. 
LEASE write, in detail, to the Personnel Manager 
illand Propellers. 


(Technical Employment), de Hav " 
Ltd., Hatfield, Herts. (2319 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON 


[DRAUGHTSMAN demonstrator required for De- 
partment of Aeronautical Engineering. ae 
office experience essential. Background of experiments 
work desirable. Duties will include demonstrating in 
laboratories and participation in designing new equip- 
ment. Salary between £500 and £600.—Further particu- 
lars may be obtained from Secretary and Registrar, to 
whom applications in writing, giving age, full details of 
education and experience, and the names of three 
referees, should be sent not later than August 31st, (573 


A. V. ROE & 


WOODFORD AERODROME 
CHESHIRE 


have vacancies in their newly formed 


SIMULATOR DEVELOPMENT 


Electronic Engineer with Honours 
Degree in Physics or Engineering 
and having experience on the 
design of electronic computors or 
simulators. 

The vacancy is for someone to 
take charge of and build up a team 
which will be working on Simulator 
Development. 


TRIALS 


Electronics Engineer with Physics 
Degree and a wide practical experi- 
ence of telemetering. 

The vacancy is for someone to 
take charge of and build up a team 
for the development of trials instru- 
mentation. 


GOOD SALARIES AND PROSPECTS 
PENSION AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SCHEME 


Apply giving full particulars of academic 
training and experience to:— 


A. V. ROE & CO. LTD. 


Weapons Research Division, 
WOODFORD, CHESHIRE. 


Brighter, more powerful, and wider angle than any 
other Continental Prismatic Binoculars. Fantastic, 
and a revelation to all. ONLY Lieberman & Gortz 
21 x 47 (O.G. internal diameter) lenses will give you 
such 3-D viewing. Day and night BLOOMED LENSES. 
9} in. x 64 in. 28 ozs. Complete in case with leather 
slings. 17/6 deposit, 39/6 monthly. Cash 19 gns. 
Worth much more. 


8x25 410 17 Gorsentfor  5/- deposit 
8x 30 ove 41117 Gorsentfor 7/6 deposit 
8x32 ese 413 19 Gorsentfor 10/- deposit 
8x40 ove 41519 Gorsentfor 12/6 deposit 
10x40 ... 41719 Gorsentfor 15/- deposit 
12x40 418 19 Gorsentfor 15/- deposit 
15x40 419: 19 Gorsentfor 17/6 deposit 
20 x 40 419 19 Gorsentfor 17/6 deposit 
16 x 50 Enormous wide angle viewing, 


£48 or £8 deposit and £4 monthly. 
Lists of Binoculars, Watches, Tents, Marquees, 
Cameras, etc., TERM 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES, LTD. 
(Dept. Fit/40), 196/200 Coldharbour 
Leughboro’ Junction, London, S.E.5—Open ail 
Saturday, 1 p.m. Wednesday 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


SENIOR AND JUNIOR AIRCRAFT STRESSMEN 
required. 


Wit experience and preferably with degree, for 
work in Surrey with of aeronautical research 
and ey consultants. Successful applicants will 
be assisted to find housing accommodation. Pension 
scheme. Write with details to:— 
TILTMAN LANGLEY LABORATORIES, LTD., 
Redhill Aerodrome, 
Surrey. [2366 


AERODYNAMICIST 


A RAPIDLY expanding precision instrument manu- 
facturing firm holding long-term design and 
development contracts for autopilots has a vacancy for 
an aerodynamicist having a minimum of 3 years’ 
industrial experience on stability and control of aircraft. 
The position offers excellent opportunity for a man of 
initiative and sound training. 

LEASE forward full details of career and salary 

required (which will be treated in strict confidence) 
quoting reference A.E. to Box 6398. (2384 


ENGINEERING GRADUATES 


PPLICATIONS invited from aero or mech. engineer- 
ing graduates (preferably honours), whether or not 
with experience, for employment in design research and 
development, or experimental work, or for post-graduate 
training. Please write : Personnel Supervisor, 
HAWKER AIRCRAFT, LTD. 
Kingston-on-Thames, 


Surrey (2379 


INTEGRAL LIMITED 


BIRMINGHAM ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON, 
VACANCIES exist for personnel to join an expanding 
Design and Development team for work on new 
rojects including aircraft hydraulic mechanisms. 
XPERIENCE of aircraft component designs, testing 
and good technical qualifications essential. 
AFELICANTS please state age, qualifications 
experience and salary required. (2385 


R® UIRED for permanent employment at Blackpool, 
pilot/instructors ; also aircraft engineers.—Air Navi- 
ation, Ltd., Blackpool. [2364 

SENIOR designer/draughtsman for aircraft ancillary 

equipment. Exceptional opportunity for keen man. 

Hampshire area.—Give full particulars in confidence to 

(2371 


Box ‘ 
AmcRArr draughtsman of intermediate standard, 
required for interesting project work.—Apply, in 
writing, to F. G. Miles, Ltd., Shoreham - 
(23 


Sussex. 
ICENSED ground engineer wanted for club and 
private aircraft maintenance on the south coast. 
“A” and “C” licences required on Messenger, Magister, 
Gemini and Aecrovan.—Box 5830. [0345 
ORMALAIR, Ltd., have vacancies in Yeovil for 
design draughtsmen, D.O. checkers, technicians, 
str liaison i %, for work on aircraft pres- 
surizing and high-altitude breathing equipment and 
cold air units. 
[ESIGN draughtsmen are also required for the 
Cricklewood office. Generous superannuation 
scheme, excellent prospects, rapidly expanding organiza- 


tion. 

APPLICATIONS, stating » experience, qualifica- 
tions and salary —— to: Personnel Officer, 

Normalair, Ltd., Yeovil, Somerset. 

Loc4t interviews arranged where convenient. 


[2343 
ESIGNER/draughtsman required immediately by 
Aeronautical Engineers in North-West London for 
development of mechanical assemblies.—Apply, stating 
¢, experience, qualifications and salary required.— 
x 6508. (2317 
D*®* ELOPMENT engineer required to take charge 
and direct work in section. Must be practical. 
Experience in aircraft fuel systems and/or allied equip- 
ment an advantage. South of England.—Write, statin 
qualifications, experience and salary required, Box 6808 
2369 
“@\N the ground floor.” Excellent ee in 
— set-up permanent organisation, with great 
future, in London area. Interesting project designing 
complete aircraft. Good men required with experience 
both stressing and D.O. minimum 5 years. Full details 
training, experience, salary required.—Box 6861. (2383 
Amour engineers required. “A” and “C” 
licences preferred. Strong preference given to 
applicants with rotary-wing aircraft experience. Selected 
applicants must agree to serve overseas when necessary. 
—Write, stating age, fullest particulars of experience 
details of licences and salary required to Box 6862. [238 
YACANCY for junior technical engineer, electronics 
section. Qualifications: preferably honours degree. 
specializing in electronic science; should have h 
reasonable practical experience in application to engin- 
eering problems and be able to devise and adapt equi 
ment for specialized instrumentation purposes to high- 
speed mechanical problems associated with aero-engine 
application.—Applications, giving details of age, experi- 
| pe addressed to the 
‘ersonnel Manager, Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Engi 
Division, Filton, Bristol. (2367 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 


Alrwork GENERAL TRADING Co., Ltd., re- 
quire a licensed engineer with “A” and “C” on 
Dakota aircraft, for an interesting overseas posting. 
Good rates of pay and allowances.—Apply to Works 
Manager, Airwork General Trading Co., Ltd., Black- 
bushe Airport, nr. Camberley, Surrey. Tel.: Camberley 
1600, ext. 216 [2362 
UNIOR, intermediate and senior design draughts- 
men for electrical and electronic apparatus on 
guided weapons and allied projects. Interesting and 
important work, giving security of employment to suit- 
able men.—Please write, in detail, to the Personnel 
Manager (Technical Employment), de Havilland Pro- 
pellers, Ltd., Hatfield, Herts. (2320 
H M. HOBSON, Ltd., invite applications for posi- 
* tions in the drawing office as follows: designers, 
detail and modification draughtsmen, checkers, stress- 
men. The work is concerned with interesting projects 
connected with fuel metering equipment and hydraulic 
flying controls for aircraft. —Hobson Works, Fordhouses, 
Wolverhampton [0420 
HE HESTON AIRCRAFT Co., Ltd., seeks more 
staff in senior and intermediate capacities in their 
drawing office and technical office. A variety of design 
problems are to be dealt with on aircraft and on guided 
weapons. Working conditions are good and there is 
a good pension scheme.—Apply to Chief Designer at 
Heston Airport, Hounslow, Rikddiesex. Tel.: Hayes 
[0237 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, Coventry 
have vacancies for a number of designers and senior 

and junior draughtsmen. Although gas turbine experi- 
ence is most advantageous, it is not necessarily essential 
as training will be given in this specialized work to 
suitably qualified draughtsmen.—Apply in detail to 
Reference F.103, Personnel Manager, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors, Coventry [0200 
EVELOPMENT engineer required to form research 
and development department of company engaged 

on work of national importance. British by birth. 
Education to at least H.N.C. standard essential. Some 
knowledge of explosives desirable, but not as essential as 
broad outlook, initiative and enthusiasm.—Applications, 
stating full details of past experience and salary required, 
to the Managing Director.—Box 6584. (2328 


IVIL SERVICE COMMISSION: (1) Naval cadet- 
ships, (2) first appointments in the Royal Marines, 

(3) entry to the Royal Military Academy, Sandhurst, 
(4) Royal Air Force cadetships. Examinations begin on 
October 26th, 1954. Centres for written examination 
include one in Germany (British Zone). Age on 
November Ist, 1954, for (1) and (2) above, 17 years 
2 months to 18',, (3) 17% to 18'5, and (4) 17 to 19. 
‘OR further particulars and application forms, write 
preferably by postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quot- 
ing No. 100354. Completed application forms to be 
returned by August 12th, 1954. [2387 


N aircraft company near Southampton has a vacanc 

for a male chemist for laboratory work dealing wi 
the analysis of metals and electro-plating solutions, etc 
Minimum qualifications, G.C.E. (Advanced Level). 
This is an interesting and progressive post for a young 
man.—Applications, stating age, full details of experi- 
ence and salary required, to the Personnel Manager, 
Folland Aircraft, Ltd., Hamble, Hants. [2376 


+HTSMEN, senior and intermediate, required 
with airframe design or detail experience. Offices, 
are situated at Bracknell (mear Reading) and houses 
will be made available if required. The work is interest- 
ing and positions are permanent. Existing holiday 
arrangements will be accommodated. Commencing 
salary range up to £13 10s. p.w., depending upon ability. 
—Write to Box 6684 (2351 

ENIOR designers for basic design of servo mechan- 

isms, hydraulic actuators and general high-pressure 
system components. Applicants should have sound 
mechanical engineering background and educational 
standard equivalent to Higher National Certificate. 
Progressive appointments Pension scheme.—Full 
details to Personnel Manager, The Fairey Aviation Co., 
Ltd., Hayes, Middlesex, quoting Reference H 1. (2352 


TRESSMEN of all grades, including seniors capable 

of taking charge of complete aircraft or components, 
are urgently required Ability to initiate structural 
design and investigate design problems an advantage. 
Vacancies also exist for those qualified in mathematics 
and allied subjects wishing to take up a career in acro- 
nautics. Good staff pension and insurance scheme, and 
good salaries offered.—Applications to be made in 
writing, staging age, qualifications and experience, to the 
Personne! Manager, Hunting Percival Aircraft, Ltd., 
The Airport, Luton, Beds. [2368 

XPERIENCED mechanical ineers are required 

by the Control Engineering Department of The 
English Electric Co. for work at Luton on their guided 
missile programme The work, which involves the 
theoretical study and development of high-speed heat 
engines, hydraulic and fuel systems for entirely new 
applications, requires originality and initiative by men 
capable of working with the minimum of supervision. 
Essential qualifications for the senior positions are a 
degree in mechanical engineering, the ability to think 
with clarity and originality, and the personality to lead 
a small team. The junior positions could be filled by 
candidates of H.N.C. standard with the right background 
of experience and personality. Salaries are generous, but 
only able and self-confident men need apply. Houses 
are available for suitable applicants for the senior posts. 
Preliminary interviews may be arranged near the candi- 
date’s home.—Reply to Dept. C.P.S., 336/7 Strand, 
W.C.2, quoting Ref. 254]. {2370 


THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 
AVIATION DIVISION, COVENTRY 


requires 


SENIOR DESIGN 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
capable of carrying projects through 
from conception to completion. 
Also 
JUNIOR DETAIL 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
and 
SENIOR AND JUNIOR 
STRESSMEN 
Experience of light hydraulic and 
pneumatic equipment would be 
advantageous. 

The company’s programme offers 
excellent prospects of permanent 
interesting employment under con- 
genial working conditions. 
Salary will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience, full 
details of which should be sent 
to:— 

THE LABOUR MANAGER, 
DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD., 

AVIATION DIVISION | 
FOLESHILL, COVENTRY 


BROOKLANDS 
AVIATION Lrtp. 


NORTHAMPTON 
require 


AIRFRAME FITTERS 
INSPECTORS 


Regular work with piecework bonus 
and Overtime. 


Apply to: 
Brooklands Aviation Ltd., 
Buttocks Booth, Moulton, 

Northampton 


AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 
TO B.S. 
SPECIFICATION 


S.P.47 
CROSS MFG. CO. (1938) LTD., COMBE DOWN, BATH 
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SITUATIONS VACANT 
ASSISTANT commercial manager wanted by country 


firm of precision manufacturing 
prietary equipment, mainly acronautical. Home and 
overseas markets. Applicant and wife must have affinity 
for country life to qualify. Progressive post, possible 
accommodation. Write fully reason for i post 
and salary . Service round and early 40s 
considered.—Write Box 6878. [2388 

’O experienced flying instructors for C.F.I. ts 
at Wolverhampton Aero Club and Derby Aero Club. 
Duties to commence mid-August and early September 


respectively. Essential qualifications: Commercial 
licence, “A” category, extensive instructional back- 
ground. Instrument rating advantage.—Applications, 


in first instance, giving full details of career, to Aviation 
Director, Air Schools, Ltd., Derby Airport, Burnaston, 


nr. Derby. [2350 
| AIRCRAFT SERVICES, Ltd., Blackbushe 
Airport, Camberiey, Surrey, have immediate 


vacancies in their production and ins ion depts. for 
licensed airframe engine engineers and fitters, for Viki 
aircraft, Hercules engines, S.51 helicopters, Pratt an 
Whitney Wasp Junior, Alvis Leonides.—Applicants 
should apply to Personnel Office, stating qualifications, 
together with or rates of pay required. Free 
transport Camberley to Blackbushe. [2340 
SSISTANT chief engineer required by com 
A engaged in the design and development of guided 
weapons. Candidates must be mechanical engineers 
with first-class qualifications and experience in elec- 
tronics and light engineering. Knowledge and experi- 
ence in servo mechanisms essential since duties would 
include responsibility for missile control systems, elec- 
trical gyros, accelerometers, etc. Applicants should be 
30-35 years of age and have sufficient personality and 
experience to administer and organize the development 
activity on these subjects. 
RITE, in detail, quoting reference “G,” to Box 
AC91033, Samson Clarks, 57-61, Mortimer Street, 
London W.1. (0562 
Works manager required for engine overhaul 
division. The applicant must have good technical 
qualifications and have had considerable experience cf 
aircraft engine overhaul. He must have proven adminis- 
trative ability and experience of material and stock 
control, progress, planning, and rate-fixing. Preference 
will be given to an applicant with experience of British 
and American engines. Salary will be in the range of 
£1,250-£1,500 per annum accord to experience and 
ualifications.—Apply Personne! Manager, Box F410, 
-P.E, 55 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. (2330 
tCHNICAL assistant required in the Engine Divi- 
sion Development Department in connection with 
—_ test and performance analysis. Work is interesting 
offers scope for advancement. Minimum qualifica- 
tion, H.N.C., mechanical engineering. Good opportuni- 
ty for young qualified engineer who has completed 
National Service. Good working conditions and pension 
scheme.—Apply, quoting E.D.7 and giving particulars 
of qualifications, experience and age, to the Personnel 
Manager, Bristol Aeroplane Co., Ltd., Engine Division, 
Filton House, Bristol. (2375 


BOOKS, ETC. 


a: OTOR Cycle Sport in Pictures: Action Photo- 
graphs of British and International Racing Trials, 
Scrambles and Speedway Events.”’ Contains over sixty 
of the finest photographs of motor cycle sport ever taken, 
each picture having been specially selected by the Editor 
of * Motor Cycle.” A superb volume, beautifully 
inted, which at its price represents first-class value. 
. 6d. net from booksellers. By post 3s. 9d. from 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
“PDALLIES and Trials,” by S. C. H. Davis of “The 
Autocar.” Describes in a colourful style the 
author’s many adventures whilst driving in rallies and 
trials in all parts of Britain and Europe. The Monte 
Carlo Rally, the exciting Alpine Trials and many other 
events are recalled by this world-ren 


spec owned 
racing driver. 15s. net from all booksellers. 15s. 7d. by 
t ) lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 


t., London, S.E.1. 
“ROADS of France: A Guide to Tourist Routes,” by 
A. G. Douglas Clease. A handy-size book whic’ 
enables the France-bound motorist to find his way to the 
more popular tourist areas without worry or trouble. 
It also gives helpful information about hotels, charges 
and tips and other valuable hints for the first-time 
visitor. 5s. net from all booksellers. By post 5s. 2d. 
from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
“RELLOWsHIP of the Air: Jubilee Book of the Royal 
Aero Club,” by B. J. Hurren. The | of the 
Royal Aero Club of the United Kingdom, from its 
fe ding in 1901, through the two world wars, to its 


The... 
British Air Line Pilots’ Association 
95 MOUNT STREET, W.1 
Tel. : GROsvenor 6261 


Membership open to all Commercial and 

Service pilots. For full details as to the 

objects and particulars of Membership 
please write to Secretary. 


post-war resurgence. The book is a tribute to those men 
and women who have kept Britain foremost in the air. 
30s. net from all booksellers. 31s. 2d. by post from 
lliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
Lendon, S.E.1. 
“PRRIGHTER hy for ” by David 
B Charles, PRPS escribes the whole photo- 
graphic process without tedious explanations of optics, 
physics, chemistry or mathematics. This new edition, 
revised throughout and lavishly illustrated, is the 
obvious choice for those who want a non-technical 
explanation of how to succeed with a camera. Fourth 
Edition, 6s. net from booksellers. By post 6s. 4d. 
from Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford St., 
London, S.E.1. 
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and Components for 
Aircraft and Engines 


FOREMOST 


SCRAP METAL 


40 MERCHANTS TO THE 
AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


BUYERS OF ALL GRADES OF FERROUS 
AND NON-FERROUS METALS—ALSO OF 
ALL KINDS OF REDUNDANT STOCKS 


COLEY METALS LTD. 
INCORPORATING 
IN THE SOUTH @ R. J. COLEY & SON (HOUNSLOW) LTD., JUBILEE WORKS, 
CHAPEL ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 
IN THE NORTH @ R. J. COLEY & SON (NORTHERN) LTD., PARK WORKS, 
KING STREET, DUKINFIELD, CHESHIRE 


‘S-E-OPPERMAN LTD © 


STIRLING CORNER, BOREHAM WOO 
HERTS. ENGLAND. Phone: EUSTREE 2021 


GLOSTER AIRCRAFT CO. LTD. : | tHe enguisy evectaric 


7 HAVE VACANCIES ON SUPER-PRIORITY AIRCRAFT DIVISION 
DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS offer F 
FOR ATTRACTIVE SALARIES 
to 
AIRCRAFT DRAUGHTSMEN 
DESIGN DRAUGHTSMEN 
(SENIOR & JUNIOR) 
with experience of 
of Consideration will also be given to Draughtemen with AIRCRAFT OR LIGHT 
4 Mechanical, Structural or Electrical experience. STRUCTURAL WORK 
WARTON AERODROME 


The conditions of employment are good 
with progressive salary, good sports and situated in a pleasant 


welfare facilities, pension scheme, etc. residential area 
NEAR BLACKPOOL 


Apply to Dept. C.P.S. 
APPLICATIONS STATING AGE, PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 336/7, Strand, W.C.2. 
AND EMPLOYERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE quoting Ref. 120W. 

CHIEF DESIGNER 
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The importance of the nozzle to the efficient delivery of petrol and 
other fluids has led Zwicky technicians to give special attention ‘ 

to it. Our range includes both trigger operated and automatic vat 
cut-off types, for all rates of flow up to 100 gals. per minute. be 


ROTOR PUMP 


Important features: Positive displacement—Double helical gears 
—High volumetric and mechanical efficiencies—Non-pulsating— : 
All bearings running in oil bath—é6 sizes from 15 to 600 gals. 
per minute. a 


Zwicky Ltd., Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. © 


TELEPHONE: SLOUGH 24481/2/3 
Exhibiting at Farnborough Show—Stand No. 242 


POWER AND HAND PUMPS, MICRON FILTERS, PATENT HOSE REELS, SPECIALISTS IN PUMPING AND FILTERING EQUIPMENT. 


HANDBOOK OF AERONAUTICS No. 2 


MANUFACTURERS and SUPPLIERS of be 
.§PARES COMPONENT DESIGN 


* @ Published under the Authority of The Council 
f or MESSENGER of the Royal Aeronautical Society = 
A E R te VA N Six authorities have contributed to the writing of this book. It is ; : 


divided into eight parts, the first describing the construction and 
G E M { N 4 principles of design of aircraft structures, and the following parts 

~ covering the design and operation of the various parts. A final part 
illustrates the great importance of weight control and its relation to 
efficient production and high performance. Fully indexed and illus- 


u/c and T/W Struts also overhauled and trated, and containing seven insets giving detailed construction charts a br 
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Acroplane,” copyright photograph 


BALLIOL T. 2 trainer 


hour at 200 knots at 10,000 feet—and 


‘exhibits qualities that ensure a long and 


BOULTON PAUL LTD 


useful life at the lowest possible cost in 
money and manpower. 

Designed for the utmost ease of servicing 
and repair, the Balliol is versatile in its uses 
and modest in its demands. Fuel consump- 


tion is lhw—no more than 40 gallons per 


utilization is high, due to the reduction in 
servicing times achieved by planned design. 
With a normal take-off run of 450 yards 
to clear a s0-ft. screen, the Balliol can 
operate with safety from small airfields in 


any part of the world. 


WOLVERHAMPTON, EWGCAN OD 
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“MEXICO GITY 


“Head of Macaw” 
Ancient Mexican sculpture 
Toltec culture 


Mexico City is a good example of the high and hot airfield; it is 
7,472 ft above sea level and summer temperatures average 23 deg 
C for the hotter hours of the day. Altitude and temperature 
combine to reduce power for take-off, but the Britannia can meet 
all ICAO and BCAR requirements in taking off from Mexico 
City, at any time of the day, with its full load of 104 passengers, 
and can thence fly them 2,200 miles non-stop to New York with 


normal airline reserves and allowances. 
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